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J STREAM 


In A FEW DAys you will hang up your calendar of the new 








year. It will tell ycu that January 1st comes on Wednesday, 
al the Fourth of July on Friday and November 11th on 
Tuesday. But as you lift the leaves of 1930 and note the days, 
weeks and months, think on this— As each day fades with 
the westering sun, thousands of old friends tuck their hands 
under Father Time's elbow and disappear behind the 


scenes. As every new morn rises out of the east, thousands 





of new personalities appear on the stage. To them, you 


must tell your story as if you never had told it before. 
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Snowbound in AGROPOLIS? 
NOT any more 


HE old-fashioned 
winter used to 
keep the farmer snowed 
in like a woodchuck. 
Bad roads, and spring 
wagons did that. But 
5,000,000 farm autos 
and plenty of good roads have changed things. Says 
one country merchant in a recent magazine article: 
“The best thing about the auto is the winter busi- 
ness it brings. Chains on the tires and closed bodies stand-by 
make it easy for people to leave the farm: No more use and 


three months shut in for them.” improve 
Perha: 


There you are. AGRopo.is, rich rural America, is cbvious 
a year round prospect for your goods. And they have ment an 
money to buy them, too. .Bank statements, stock mar- a ; tay 
ket reports, shipping figures and government statistics 4 deans 
all show it. So tell the farmer about your product. Ink Pu 
Tell him in his own papers—the 9 non-duplicating least sev 
Standard Farm Papers; 2,000,000 prosperous farm last few 
homes—the cream of the market—read these publica- agi 

have mai 
tions—and they see every ad in them, too. j 











Your sales problem is national—but your dealer’s is always local— 
The Standard Farm Papers meet both! 
Prairie Farmer Breeder’s Gazette 
The Farmer-Farm Stock, & Home, The American 7. ~~ ype 
St. Paul The Progressive Farmer fitabl 
The Nebraska Farmer Hoard’s Dairyman pro tabl 
Wallaces’ Farmer Pacific Rural Press cient m 
order to 


The STANDARD $33" UNIT [= 


One order—one billing = — 
rmeate 
NEW YORK—Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., Eastern Managers, 250 Park Avenue Buyer: 


CHICAGO—C. L. Burlingham, Western Manager, 307 North Michigan Avente@ who hay 
SAN FRANCISCO—1112 Hearst Building sistance 

selling, 1 

presentec 
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The Key to Greater Profits May 
Hang on the Laboratory Door 


Making Progress in Research Has Led to Greater Profits and Prestige 
for.the Corning Glass Company 


By Roy Dickinson 


[Editorial Note:—When _busi- 
ness shows signs of wavering, 
management usually shows signs 
of interest in those merchandising 
stand-bys that are likely to be neg- 
lected when new sales records are 
easily achieved. Perhaps the most 
important of these merchandising 
stand-bys is the principle of new 
use and its close relative, new or 
improved products: 

Perhaps because it is such an 
obvious thing to do, the develop- 
ment and promotion of new uses is 
a merchandising procedure that 
seldom receives the consideration 
it deserves. Yet, the Printers’ 
Ink Publications have carried at 
least seventy-five articles during the 
last few years relating how manu- 
facturers in dozens of industries 
have made the principle of new use 
a stepping stone to success. (Inci- 
dentally, a list of these articles, 
furnishing the titles and the issues 
in which they appear, is available 
on request.) 

The year just ahead promises to 
be one in which many a company 
will search out new uses, more 
profitable markets, and more effi- 
cient methods of distribution in 
order to keep profits on an even 
keel. The striving for more volume 
is going to be supplanted by a 
new spirit of research which will 
permeate the business. 

Buyers in all lines of industry, 
who have had to develop sales re- 
sistance to withstand high-pressure 
selling, will always listen to facts 
presented by men who know how 


to sell in terms of their customers’ 
needs. For a research job offers as 


important by-products to new uses 
the sort of fact-presentation that 
careful buyers want. 

The story of Pyrex is fascinating 
and important because it demon- 
strates how the principle of new 
uses works out on a large scale.] 


ROM the conference at Wash- 
ington, Dr. Julius Klein, Assis- 
tant Secretary of Commerce, said 
this of research and its part in 
keeping business on an even keel: 


The term research sounds remote, 
professional, cloistered, but now 
more than ever, business research, 
sound practical ’brass-tack study is 
vital. It is capable of contribut- 
ing mightily to a renewed vitalizing 
and accelerating of business cur- 
rents. 

Business executives, if they are 
to guide their course aright must 
have facts today. 

Research and its usual accompani- 
ment, soundly developed advertising, 
should at this time not only be sus- 
tained but prudently expanded as 
prospects warrant. 


Many a maker of neckties or 
vacuum cleaners who has read 
about profits made with the help 
of a research department by some 
great organization, has listened to 
Dr. Klein and wonders whether he 
is really up to date without one. 
He must wonder what it will cost, 
what sort of results it might yield 
and how to go about putting one 
in. But, as a matter of fact, many 
a great research department just 
sort of grew from the habit of 


Table of Contents on page 158 
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making progress. Most research 
departments, worthy of the name, 
developed from a. common-sense 
attitude toward finding facts. The 
deliberate starting of a research 
department in a cold-blooded man- 
ner is sometimes likely to produce 
a department which spends its time 
collecting useless information with 
great labor. When the 


Then deliberately the company 
started the first well-organized r. 
search laboratory in the glass ip. 
dustry in America. The laboratory 
developed a glass, combining low 
expansion with sufficient stability 
so that it became standard for lan- 
tern globes, chimneys, inner arcs 
and battery jars. The new product 





gifted Klein calls soundly 
developed advertising a 


logical accompaniment of What new uses have you 


research, he hits the nail on 
the head. They develop 
together. They complement 
each other. Both are 
searching out new custom- 
ers. They make a profit- 
able team. 

One of the greatest ex- 
amples of how research, 
complemented by sound and 
constructive advertising, 
has opened the market to 
greater sales is offered by 
the Corning Glass Works. 
The department of re- 
search there developed 
from solving specific prob- 
lems of production. Origi- 
nally, this company had a 
specific problem to solve 
of devising a glass for the 
inner globe of a street arc 
lamp that would resist the 
intense heat generated by 
the arc and extreme varia- 


for this unique 
industrial material ? 


, eres hugh chemical stability 
combined with 


a hard smonth impervion: surface 


abil 
There *PYREX glassware can be of exception 
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Remarkably resistant to cheawcsl attack 
pesessing a un 
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PYREX Tower Paves smp-owr tut 
romemy and os.form rad 


ty of pred 


CorNING GLass WorKS & 


lndustrial and Laboratory Division, Depa? 


Corning. New York 





tions of temperature which 


came from outdoor use. How the Corning Glass Works Is Advertising 
There was no real work to in Business Papers the Work of Its Research 


guide them in their study. 
A man named Schott in 
Jena had studied the ability of 
glass to withstand sudden changes 
in temperature and the possibilities 
of the varied linear expansion co- 
efficient. The company from that 
point on, went through the various 
stages of developing and improv- 
ing its product. The first stage 
was the laboratory development. 
Second, trying it out commer- 
cially. Third, the development of 
the research project to commercial 
practice by finding out just where 
the sales were and the manufacture 
of the necessary equipment and 
supplies required by the process. 
The company produced the type 
of glass needed for arc lamps. 


Laboratory 


was advertised for the uses pre- 
viously determined and practically 
eliminated from the market ordi- 
nary glass previously used to make 
these products. The company gavi 
to this glass the trade-mark Nonex 

In studying the various uses for 
this new product, it was discovered 
that it could be applied very nicel) 
to lantern globes for railroads 
This demanded a separate line oi 
research to develop suitable colors 
for standard railroad signal works 
It was necessary in this researc! 
to enter distinctly new channels be 
cause the usual materials for pro 
ducing green, red, blue and yellow 
had a radically different effect whe 
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introduced into the new heat re- 
sistant composition. 

Getting these colors right was the 
outcome of patient and persistent 
labor in the laboratory. 

As the new product was de- 
veloped, the research department, 
working in close connection with 
the sales department, and using ad- 
vertising to search out new mar- 
kets, found that the material de- 
veloped for a specific type of ser- 
vice could be adapted to other uses. 

With the heat and resistant qual- 
ities developed by Nonex, the next 
step was a very unusual one. It 
has been said that many of the 
workmen’s wives had been using 
some of the blanks to do home 
cooking. While the glass worked 
out fairly wel 1 for such a purpose, 
it was realized, when the labora- 
tory took the matter in hand of de- 
veloping a glass which would work 
under all conditions, that specific 
structural changes would have to 
be made. To attain any success 
in making a glass which would 
stand the rough usage of an ordi- 
nary kitchen and be subjected to 
oven heat, required more hard work 
in the laboratory. It was not enough 
to produce a glass of low expan- 
sion in order to make it suitable 
for oven use, but, in addition to 
giving it sturdiness to stand kitchen 
handling, the laboratory had to see 
to it that such a glass would be 
capable of resisting the corrosive 
action the acids developed in the 
liquids of cooking food stuffs. 

The first shipment of baking 
wares, now known throughout the 
world as Pyrex, was made by the 
Corning Glass Works in May, 1915, 
after many years of intensive study 
and experiment and also after wide 
distribution of such ware made to 
housewives for experimental and 
test purposes. 

The experiments in the labora- 
tory, in addition to developing a 
totally new product of the widest 
potential use, also gave the com- 
pany its talking points for its 
Pyrex ware. The laboratory dis- 
covered that the glass developed 
originally for railroad signals, 
baked food more rapidly and thor- 
oughly than ordinary metals due 
to the reflectivity of metal for 
radiant energy. 
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A series of tests in the labora 
tory also showed, for example, thati 
a tin dish took up in a gas over 
only 50 per cent and in a coal 
only 31 per cent as much heat a 
a dish made of Pyrex. Other ex- 
periments revealed that there would 
be a fuel saving of substantially 
per cent in a gas oven where t 
glass dish was substituted for a ti 


when the door of the oven wa 
opened. This quality enabled th 
housewife to watch her baking 
from time to time without running 
the risk of that cook’s catastrophe 
a cake or loaf of bread that “falls. 
This one laboratory incident out o 
many, indicates how a research lab 
oratory run by the right sort o 
personnel, keeps away from being 
“remote, professional, cloistered, 
as Dr. Klein says the term re 
search sometimes sounds. 

While Pyrex cooking glass ig 
thought of by the public as the 
principal product of the Corn 
ing Glass Works, it should b¢ 
remarked right here that 

developments 


ceasing with cooking ware, may ba 
said to have started there in thal 
broader sense. Just about the time 
the first shipment of Pyrex cook 
ing ware was made, a new com 
mercial application for the glass 
was undertaken in the laboratorygj 


many of glass flasks, beakers andi 
laboratory apparatus. 


supply was cut off, chemists whd 
had known of the q 
properties of Pyrex from its othef 
demonstrated uses, practically de 
manded it for their laboratories 
The advertising for Pyrex cooking 
ware had helped spread a knowl 
edge of the basic property of the 


grown so steadily that now scarce 
(Continued on page 124) 
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...and the 
same to you 


























‘IF ONLY I had a derby,” says 
alter to Mrs. Banks and Mrs. 
ully, “I could lift it by lean- 
Yging my head back against the 
vindow. Merry Christmas!” 

Walter represents a large 
group of ingenious young fel- 

influence i 


on. All through the year he 
plays Santa Claus to this man- 
@utacturer, and that one... 
winging his weight in the fam- 
ly buying councils in favor of 
breakfast 
tooth 
, vacation trips... . 
Of the 700,000 ifice him who 
a@ead the merged AMERI- 


AN Boy and YourTn’s The YOUTHS COMPANION 


merican 


@-OMPANION, 85% are of 
high-school age and older. 
ian-sized, man - minded. 
The kind of chaps who Detroit 


know what’s going on. More and 
more, industry feels the pres- 
sure of the young idea. Youthful 
colors and contours are increas- 
ingly evident in modern mer- 
chandise. Many of the forward- 
looking advertisers who have 
cultivated the favor of the high- 
school market are realizing, 
through extra sales volume, the 
wisdom of their course. They 
know that when goods in their 
field come up for family consid- 
eration, the sales pressure of 
young America means much . 
to them. 

And, incidentally, the same 
to you. (March forms close 
January 10th.) 


Foniet 


OY 


Michigan 











De 
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Through five strategically located offices 
in the United States and fourteen offices 
in other countries which cover Europe, 
North and South Africa, South America, 
India and Canada, we offer advertis- 
ing agency service which has demon- 
strated its merit for many of the world’s 
foremost advertisers, several of whom we 
have served for more than twenty years. ' 


Total population served by these offices is 900,388,158 PO) 


* 
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NEW YORK - Graybar Building - 420 Lexington Avenue 

CHICAGO - Wrigley Building + 410 North Michigan Avenue 
BOSTON - 80 Boylston Street 

CINCINNATI + Chamber of Commerce Building 


MN SAN FRANCISCO - Russ Building 


* 

LONDON > Bush House - Aldwych, W. C. 2 
PARIS - 12 Boulevard de la Madeleine 
MADRID : Plaza del Callao 4 
STOCKHOLM : Kungsgatan 39 
COPENHAGEN : Axelborg 
BERLIN - Schenker Haus - Unter den Linden 39 
ANTWERP - 115 Avenue de France 
WARSAW - Czackiego 17 
ALEXANDRIA -: Egypt + 27 Rue Cherif Pacha 
PORT ELIZABETH - South Africa - Netherlands Bank Building 
BUENOS AIRES - Argentina + 50 Calle San Martin 
SAO PAULO : Praca Ramos Azevedo 16 


BOMBAY : India - Asian Building, Ballard Estate 





MONTREAL : Canada + Dominion Square Building 








Savings Banks Combine to Re-Sel 
the Idea of Saving 


Co-operative Advertising Campaign Is Designed to Combat the Swing 
Away from Saving 


By Rexford Daniels 


IRTUAL monopolies are often 

so busy watching for possible 
petty competition that they entirely 
neglect the broad basic trends which 
are apt to eradicate their very rea- 
sons for existence. When they fi- 
nally do awake to the dangers 
which confront them they are faced 
with the problem of regaining their 
position either by meeting that com- 








The situation, which has 
slowly developing, is one which 
may happen to any business whic 
does not sell its services aggres 
sively but, instead, is inclined to sit 
back and let its prestige carry if 
along. While the attention of thd 
savings banks has been mostly di 
rected toward meeting the competi 
tion of saving, they have neglected 





SAVINGS: BANKS ofthe Mdtiopettar 





One of the Symbolic Car Cards Carrying the Savings Banks’ Story to the 
Public—The Slogan “You Can’t Win Unless You Save” Will Be Featured in 
All the Advertising 


petition or by coming out squarely 
and selling what they have to offer. 

Such a situation is facing the 
savings banks of New York City 
and vicinity. They have come to 
realize that so many new ways of 
spending money have been pre- 
sented to the public that the func- 
tion of the savings banks is being 
lost sight of. As a result, under 
the leadership of the various groups 
of the Savings Banks of the Metro- 
politan Area, an advertising cam- 
paign has been started from the 
angle of selling the value of sav- 
ing to the millions whom they be- 
lieve should use a savings bank 
instead of the numerous other 
methods. 


to realize that a new conception of 
the objects of savings was being 
formed in the public’s mind. This 
conception was gaining popularity 
because most of the new incentives 
to save were based, not on the idea 
of saving for savings sake, but to 
accomplish a certain goal which 
involved the spending of _ that 
money. In other words, people 
were being urged to save as a 
means of getting material goods in- 
stead of building up a reserve 
which could be used in case of 
emergency. 

To combat this swing away from 
the idea of saving, a much more 
aggressive policy is being adopted 
by these savings banks which comes 





| a | || | 
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out squarely for the principles on 
which the banks are founded and 
sells saving instead of trying to 
combat each and every form of 
competition. 

Under the banner of the Savings 
Banks of the Metropolitan Area, 
newspapers, car cards and station 
posters are to be used during the 
next year to tell people the ad- 
vantages of saving. The copy will 
feature the slogan, “You Can’t Win 
Unless You Save.” There will be 
six different pieces of copy for the 
car cards and station posters, each 
of which will run for a month, 
until the six have been shown. 
Then they will be repeated for the 
next six months. This is being 
done in order to get the most news 
value out of the different adver- 
tisements. Similar copy will be 
run in the newspapers, but of a 
more detailed nature. 


Savings as a Defense 


Each poster and car card will 
show the destructive forces work- 
ing against savings, such as over- 
spending, speculation, old age, sick- 
ness, instalment buying, unemploy- 
ment, etc. These forces are pic- 
tured in various forms, such as 
wild animals, balls and chains, hu- 
man enemies and jagged rocks. In 
each case it is the savings which 
provide the means of defense 
against these forces. One of the 
car cards is reproduced on page 10. 

Thus is another branch of busi- 
ness, which has formerly held al- 
most a monopoly in its field, at last 
waking to the fact that it must 
come out and protect itself, not 
so much against internal competi- 
tion as against a state of mind 
which it has allowed to be built up 
through its own inertia. There are 
probably many more businesses 
which consider themselves supreme 
in their own fields but which, on 
digging down deep into the fun- 
damentals behind their existence, 
might find that their position is be- 
ing undermined. It might be well 
for them, if they discover their 
position to be endangered, to fol- 
low the example of the Savings 
Banks of the Metropolitan Area 
and aggressively re-sell their prod- 
uct to a public which has drifted 
away. 
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McMullen, Sterling & Chal fant 


al 

Succeeds McMullen Agency 

McMullen, Sterling & Chalfant, Inc., 
has been organized at New York to suc 
ceed the Robert M. McMullen Company, 
advertising agency. E. M. Sterling is 
president, E. N. Chalfant, vice-president, 
and Robert M. McMullen, chairman of 
the board. 

Mr. Sterling joined the staff of the 
late George L. Dyer in 1908, leaving the 
George L. Dyer Company in 1921 to be. 
come associated with Sterling-McMillan 
Nash, Inc. Since this agency was taken 
over by the Dyer company in 1924, Mr 
Sterling has been, until recently, vice 
president of the Dyer agency, which jis 
now Dyer-Enzinger, Inc. 

Mr. Chalfant, for the last three years, 
has been New York manager of the 
Aitkin-Kynett Company, Philadelphia ad 
vertising agency. 

George Bolton, Paul Wing and James 
Lannon, recently with Dyer, are mem 
bers of the staff of McMullen, Sterling 
& Chalfant. Mr. Bolton, who was for- 
merly with the Department of Commerce 
where he was engaged in directing food 
research, will be general manager in 
charge of space buying activities. Mr 
Wing is assistant to Mr. Sterling. Mr 
Lannon is art director. 

Samuel McCoy, former! 
portorial staff of the New 
be copy chief. 

Among the accounts to be directed by 
the newly organized agency are the food 
accounts of the Gold Dust Corporation, 
Hecker-Jones-Jewel Company, Preserves 
& Honey, Inc., Cereal Company, 
Jacob Mushroom Co., Grocery Stor« 
Products, Inc., Yuban Coffee Compan) 
Inc., American Cranberry Exchange 
and Cerasota Flour Company. 

These accounts include the following 
advertised brands: Best Food products, 
Nucoa, Fould’s macaroni, Kitchen Bou 
quet, Toddy, Eatmore cranberries, am 
Airline honey. 


Gold Dust Appoints 
B. B. D. & O. 


The Gold Dust Corporation, New 
York, has appointed Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., to direct the 
advertising of its —“. promects, includ- 
ing Fairy soap and Gold Dust washing 

in 1 and Bixby shoe 
appointment is effective 


with the re 
fork Sun, will 


powder, and 2 
polish. This 
January 1. 


Ross Company Appoints 
Hommann, Tarcher & Sheldon 


The Ross Company, New York, manu 
facturer of Winx eyelash preparations 
and Port Rouge, has appointed Hom 
mann, Tarcher & Sheldon, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. to direct the 
advertising of these products. 


Indian Motocycle Account to 
Tracy Agency 

The Indian Motocycle Company. 

Springfield, Mass., has appointed W. I 

racy, Inc., New You. advertising 

agency, to direct its advertising account. 
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A. long 


men will pay 
$:30.000 a 
front 
foot 


for a window on the boulevard, the swank of a” 
smart address will be an important factor in 
quality merchandising. 
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THE CHICAGO DAI 


IDWEEK FEA TURES 


PCTURES © STORIES © INTERESTING ARTICLES © THE NEWEST MODES 





= December 11. 1829 A Port of Beery W ctmenay [s000 





(aes Morgan — Prtas — John W. Keys — Robert J. Casey 
duo (, Mhefiman — Robert DB. Andrews — The Modernist 








In Midweek — this every 
Wednesday tabloid- 
size two-color photo- 
gravure supplement to 
The Chicago Daily News 
— “quality” readership 
is no excuse for lack of 
numbers. 

Sharing the circulation 
of The Daily News itself 
it brings to your adver- 
tising “show window” 
more than 450,000 re- 
sponsive, competent 
Chicago and suburban 
families each week. 


pany of Chicago’s most reputable merchan- 
lisers—— reviewed by the market’s most re- 


ponsive buyers. 


nd it’s surprisingly inexpensive, too. When 
of agmay a Midweek representative call and tell you 


he rest of the story ? 





SAN FRANCISCO 
C. Geo. Krogness 
303 Crocker Ist Nat. Bank Bidg. 


p of American Cities 


ag yt 
D. Grant 
711418 Glenn Bldg. 
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Detroit Deserves 
eAn Outstanding Place 
On Your 1930 Schedule 





| query fourth city looks forward to 1930 
with increasing confidence. New automobile 
models appearing at the New York Automobile 
Show on January 4th will reveal to you many 
reasons why 1930 will prove a prosperous year for 
automobile manufacturers. Employment is steadily 
increasing at Detroit plants. The Detroit News is 
constantly growing in circulation, and thus far in 
1929 leads the world in advertising. Your adver- 
tising for 1930 should be scheduled in its columns. 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 
New York Office Chicago Office 
I. A. KLINE, 50 E. 42nd St. J. E. LUTZ, 180 No. Michigan 


proper 





Repetition—That’s All 


Why Switch from One Copy Theme to Another? 


By Ed Wolff 


Treasurer, Hughes, Wolff & Company, Inc. (Advertising Agency) 


ONSIDER the first advertise- 
ment you saw in which Iv 
Soap was described as 99 44/100% 
pure—the very first. What was 
the—think hard, now—what was 
the scene pictured by the illustra- 

? Or did it have an illustra- 
What did the main text say, 
approximately? Honestly, do you 
really remember the first 99 44/100 
announcement you read? 
Nobody does, of course. And it 
may be argued that the question is 
unfair, in that. the advertisement 
appeared too many years ago. 
Very well, let’s take a more re- 
cent instance. Describe the first 
announcement you saw which sug- 
gested Listerine for halitosis. 
Again you fail, unless you are a 
world’s wonder. And _ naturally 


enough, too; you have other things 


to do besides remembering every 
bit of display publicity that reaches 
your eye. In that you’re just like 
the rest of the hundred million and 
more people in the United States. 
Yet one thing does stand out indis- 
putably in these two typical ex- 
amples. 

You can test it yourself easily. 
Say to the average adult that “Ask 
the Man Who Owns One,” means 
Chevrolet, or that “His Master’s 
Voice” means Stromberg-Carlson, 
or that “Not a Cough in a Car- 
load” means Smith Brothers. See 
how quickly he’ll correct you. Yet 
that same critic will admit he can- 
not recall the first few times those 
slogans first entered his conscious- 
ness. Then why does he remem- 
ber them ? 

You have it—because they’ve 
been repeated to him with such 
staunch regularity, year in and year 
out, that he simply can’t forget 
them. 

Note that of the phrases quoted 
up to this point not one bears the 
name of the product it advocates. 
Yet most of us instantly connect 
the name of the article with its 
proper slogan.. Repetition did it. 
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In fact, so thoroughly is this 
understood that it is quite a com- 
monplace to remark nowadays that 
any new slogan will be worth only 
what the user makes it worth. 
Which, translated into English, 
means that the general public will 
remember the slogan in connection 
with its merchandise in proportion 
to the continuity and persistence 
with which that slogan is adver- 
tised, 

But—and here is the nub of our 
subject—does that argument prop- 
erly apply only to slogans? Doesn’t 
—or shouldn’t—it apply to copy 
themes as well? Let’s see. 


A NonSoilable Hat 


Most men’s straw hats, as is well 
known, become soiled in use. Ad- 
mit for the moment that I am 
manufacturing a man’s straw hat 
that positively will not do this—a 
good selling point. Now suppose 
that I run.a full page explaining to 
you this advantage in my hat. 

But next month I tell you about 
the fine straws that I use. A 
month later I expand on my fine 
workmanship. Still another month 
passes and I then exploit my style- 
authenticity for your approval. So 
far as your memory is concerned, 
what has become of my “non- 
soiling” page? 

It’s gone—lost—submerged in the 
limbo of the forgotten, along with 
the first stories about halitosis and 
about the percentage of Ivory’s 
purity. 

I'll grant, if you like, that in all 
my hat advertising I have men- 
tioned that the surface won’t soil. 
But, except in the first advertise- 
ment, this feature was submerged, 
as my imagined copy themes have 
already indicated. Am I justified, 
then, in assuming that you already 
know about my exclusive non-soil 
feature? 

Every advertising agency man 
can quote similar instances out of 
his own experience. An idea is 
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presented for a copy theme—the 
non-soiling surface of a straw hat, 
we'll say. It is accepted by the 
advertiser. Now note what hap- 


pens, 

The client has heard the non-soil 
argument (which is to appear in 
the April magazines) during the 
preliminary conference. He saw 
the drawing in the rough, approved 
it. Saw the first draft of the copy 
and possibly suggested a change or 
two. Saw the finished drawing 
and approved it. Saw the final 
copy draft and approved that. Saw 
the first proof. Saw half a dozen 
more proofs that were mailed him 
for his files. Saw the same idea 
worked over for May issues. Saw 
it again for June. Saw the April 
advertisement appear about this 
time in the magazines and said to 
his contact man with a yawn, 
“Gosh! Isn’t it about time to 
give ‘em something new? Work 
up a couple of different ideas for 
July.” 

The advertiser, himself, had 
come into contact with the non-soil 


argument some twelve or twenty 
times within three months or so. 
Previously, he’d heard it and used 
it in his factory for years and 


years. For him all the lustre and 
novelty were worn off many sea- 
sons ago. Non-soiling hats give 
him no more thrill than does a 
sand-lot baseball game. He'd 
rather figure discounts. 

But he forgets that to the kids in 
the sand-lot that ball game carries 
more breathless excitement than all 
the discounts that have been cal- 
culated since Caesar was stabbed. 
And to you and me, who soil our 
straw hats, non-soiling hats have 
not been fully sold, or we would 
have been wearing them long ago. 


_ Hard to Influence Us 


Nor will we flock to “ask the 
non-soiling hat dealer” in response 
to the first announcement. Nor the 
fifth, perhaps. But if that manu- 
facturer will pound on his non-soil 
idea as often as the recurring sea- 
son makes us think of straw hats, 
the time will come when non-soil- 
ing straws will mean as much to us 
as 99 44/100% means to our wives 
—as much as “his master’s voice” 
means to ourselves. 
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From “The Drug Whirl” I bor. 
row these four paragraphs: 


So often does the client say, 
“Yes, that copy is good but we have 
used it for a year. We need a 
new idea.” 

God knows it’s difficult enough 
to find an appeal that really sells 
merchandise. Once you have found 
it, my advice is run it just so long 
as it continues to sell, despite the 
pa sere complaint that she 
as seen it so often it bores her. 
_ Years ago Pebeco began advertis. 
ing with the Litmus Paper test. 
It was a_ knock-out and sales 
mounted by jumps. Somebody tired 
of it and Lehn and Fink has been 
struggling ever since with all sorts 
of copy ideas. 

re have been many cases where 

copy ideas have been discarded 
paras someone in the firm tired of 
them. 


In direct contrast to this is the 
story of Lycoming Motors in the 
September (1929) Printers’ Inx 
Montatiy. In this unusual case, 
one hand-lettered. full page has 
been inserted unchanged for eigh- 
teen months. It was planned for 
continuance throughout 1929. And 
so satisfactory have been the re- 
sults that it may run during a third 
year without alteration. 

Don’t you suppose the Lycoming 
people know every word and line 
of that advertisement by heart? 
Can’t they close their eyes and see 
it as clearly as though the printed 
page lay before their gaze? But to 
our non-soiling hat man it is just 
beginning to take on a valuable 
personality, perhaps. 

He doesn’t care a hoot about 
Lycoming. Why should he? But 
if the motor-car salesman says to 
him, “This car is powered by 
Lycoming,” our hat man is likely 
to answer, “Uh-huh.” Yet most 
probably he’ll feel that this particu- 
lar car has a pretty good motor, 
anyhow—one that he’ll accept, at 
least, with confidence. 

How often shall the hat man re- 
peat his hat story? Ad nauseam! 
Well, perhaps not, but certainly at 
least ad sellem. If the motor 
maker can say “Lycoming” to the 
hat man for two years, possibly 
three, can’t the hat man say “non- 
soil” to Lycoming for just as long? 
And just as profitably? 

Last July, John Manley, gencral 
sales director for Fairbanks, Morse 
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& Co., told me about a Mid-West- 
ern manufacturer of a live-stock 
remedy. For several years this 
man has run the same advertise- 
ment without change of any sort 
(except key-number). Month after 
month that one piece of copy has 
been inserted and reinserted, in an 
ever-growing list of publications, 
for the business is prospering. 
This advertiser employs smaller 
units than Lycoming, but he’s been 
running one piece of copy far 
longer. His financial growth was 
thus summarized, “Started with 
nothing, now worth darn near a 
million.” 

Other instances could be cited, 
but these two seem to be good evi- 
dence that staying with one copy 
theme can sell merchandise profit- 
ably. And as for ad nauseam, 
99 44/100% and halitosis have run 
far oftener than have most fea- 
tures, and I have yet to hear a 
member of the public suggest that 
itis time to stop. On the contrary, 
Ivory and Listerine are at the head 
of their processions in sales. 


J. F. Kelly, Advertising 


° ” 

Manager, “Plain Dealer 

Joseph F. Kelly, of Chicago, who has 
represented the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
in the Western national advertising field 
for the last nine years, has mn ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the Plam 
Dealer, effective Senuaey 1. In order 
to accept his new appointment, Mr. 
Kelly has disposed of his interest in the 
special newspaper agency of Woodward 
and Kelly te Mr. Woodward. 

Mr. Kelly began his newspaper and 
advertising experience with the Phila- 
delphia Evening Telegraph, of which he 
later became advertising manager. Suc- 
cessively he served as advertising man- 
wer of the Chicago Evening American 
ind associate advertising manager of 
the Chicago Daily News. ter he or- 
ganized the special agency of Woodward 
and Kelly with Mr. oodward. 


J. B. Woodward, Inc., Takes 


Over Woodward & Kelly 

John B. Woodward, Inc., New York 
publishers’ representative, has purchased 
the interest of Joseph F. Kelly, in the 
affiliated firm of “Woodward & Kelly, 
with offices at Chicago and Detroit. The 
two offices of t oodward & Kelly or- 
ganization will henceforth represent their 
lists of newspapers under the name of 
John B. Woodward, Inc. 

John Burton Shaw, who has been 
with Woodward & Kelly at Chicago for 
approximatel eight years, has 
appointed Western manager of John B. 
Woodward, Inc. 
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H. K. Clark, Western Director, 


Munsey Publications 

Henry Kendall Clark has been ap- 
poined Western director, at Chicago, 
of the New York Sun and the Frank 
A. Maney Company. He succeeds the 
late Charles H. Stoddart who served 
the Mumnsey company for forty-seven 
years and the Sun for the last thir- 
teen years. 

Mr. Clark has been associated with 
the Chicago office of the two organi- 
zations for the last twelve years as 
assistant director. He has been in the 
advertising business for the last remy. 
five years. He first joined the o 
Chicago Record-Herald, later joining 
the Chicago Evening Post. He was at 
one time Detroit representative of 
Motor, and for five years represented 
Guy S. Osborn, Inc., publishers’ rep- 
resentative, at Detroit. 


The Erickson Company, Inc., 
Elects 


At the last annual meeting of The 
Erickson Company, Inc., New York, 
J. L. Anderson, E. C. Bennett, Newcomb 
Cleveland, E. C. Donegan, A. W. Erickson, 
A. R. Griswold, Guy H. Richards, Harry 
Dwight Smith, and H. A. Thompson 
were elected to the board of directors. 
The following officers and department 
managers were elected and appointed by 
the board: Chairman of the board, New- 
comb Cleveland; president, A. W. Erick- 
son; vice-president and general manager, 
Harry Dwight Smith; vice-presidents in 
charge of service, E. C. Bennett and 
A, R. Griswold; vice-president in charge 
of media, Guy H. Richards; secretary 
and treasurer, J. L. Anderson; director 
of marketing, Sedley Brown; director of 
creative work, Stanford Briggs; di- 
rector, S. K. Wilson; art director, H. L. 
Waterous; research director, W. J. 
Reilly; comptroller, H. N. Kennedy; 
manager of mechanical production, G. B. 
Dearnley; office manager, H. S. Conley; 
director of news-publicity, Jerome Beatty; 
manager of radio department, F. A. 
McMahon. 


Shattuck and Schrafft Appoint 
Dorrance, Sullivan 


The Frank G. Shattuck Company, 
operating the Schrafft Stores in New 
ork, Boston, and Syracuse, and own- 
ers of W. F. Schrafft & Sons Corpora- 
tion, Boston, maker of Schrafft candies, 
has placed its advertising account with 
Dorrance, Sullivan & Company, New 
York advertising agency. 


W. W. Bancker Joins 
E. R. Crowe & Company 


W. Warren Bancker, formerly with 
the Scientific American, New York, has 
joined E. R. Crowe & Company, Inc., of 
that city. He will represent the News- 
stand Group. 





Giving the Price Tag an Extra Joh 


This Company Devises a Price Tag That Helps Solve a Distinct 
Merchandising Problem 


HE Clinton Carpet Company, 

of Chicago, has a million and 
a half miniature advertisements 
working for it in furniture, depart- 
ment and dry goods stores through- 
out the country. These are in the 
form of price tags which the com- 
pany supplies dealers free of 
charge; and the result is the 


frequently goes into the home a 
tached to the rug and serves as 
reminder which often results in 
later purchase of our product. 
“Although we have no definitg 
means of checking results from thi 
sort of advertising, we have even 
indication that it is one of our mos 





creation of a considerable 
amount of good-will for its 
product, Ozite rug cushion. 

Ozite is generally sold 
with something else. Al- 
though many people buy it 
to put under old rugs, the 
greater part of the market 
is confined to people who 
buy cushions at the time they 
acquire new floor coverings. 

The Clinton people ascer- 
tained that during sale days 
in a floor covering depart- 
ment, a hurried salesman is 
likely not to bother to men- 
tion Ozite, so that the sale 
is lost unless the customer 





Under All Rugs 


DOUBLES 
their LIFE 


and 
SOFTNESS 








herself asks for it. Here is 














where the free price tag 
comes in. It is a standard 
linen affair with wire strings. 
On one side is the usual ar- 
rangement for indicating 
such details as size, number and 
price; on the other is a brief re- 
minder about Ozite. 

The interesting thing about these 
price tags is that they are supplied 
to dealers, not to be attached to the 
Ozite cushions, but for the rugs 
and carpets on their display floors. 
A woman who goes into a floor 
covering department is generally 
shown a minimum of a half dozen 
rugs and she may look at the price 
tags of fifty more. 

“We wanted her to see,” says 
L. H. Regensburg, president of the 
Clinton Carpet Company, “that 
Ozite was suggested as a part of 
every rug that she might buy. In 
this way, the Ozite price tag serves 
as a reminder to her as well as to 
the salesman. We also had an- 
other idea in mind. If a rug is sold 
without Ozite,.the Ozite price tag 


This Tag Is Fastened to the Rugs and Carpet 
on the Dealer’s Display Floor—Not to the Ozit 
Cushions 


successful methods of selling Ozit 
to the consumer and keeping the 
dealer enthusiastic about it. The 
tags, of course, are convenient for 
many items of merchandise besides 
rugs. In numerous stores you wil! 
find them on furniture, lamps ané 
draperies. We accept this as ai- 
ditional circulation. 

“Where the store’s salesman is 4 
problem in moving merchandise | 
can say with confidence that pric 
tags of the kind we use are decid- 
edly helpful. They are good aé- 
vertising on the one hand and have 
a definite selling effect on the other 
We printed 500,000 of the tags on 
our first order and are now rut- 


1,500,000 tags per year. 

ers are glad to get them. The cost 
is insignificant as compared with 
the advertising we get as a result.” 
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NEWSDADER 





WE WISE 


a most happy and prosperous 
New Year to all of those whose 


acquaintance we enjoy. 


1929 has been a profitable year 
for manufacturers and agencies 
alike and the Boone Man is 
thankful for that prosperity and 
happy in the many new contacts 
this increase in business made 


necessary. 


In 1930 he hopes that his will- 
ingness and ability to serve you 


BASED ONG 
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ADVERTISING 


may be a partial means of your 
securing the success he wishes 





you all. 


CALL In THE BOONE MAN 


RODNEY E. BOONE 


General Manager, National Advertising 


HICAGO NEW YORK CITY DETROIT 
arst Bldg. International Magazine Bldg. General Motors Bldg. 


Street at Avenue 


OSTON PHILADELPHIA ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
hrop Square _ Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Bldg. Temple Bldg. 


New York Journal Evening Chicago American 
Boston American Detroit Times 
Albany Times-Union Baltimore News 
Rochester Journal Wisconsin News 
Syracuse Journal Washington Times 


Boston Advertiser Detroit Times 
Albany Times-Union Baltimore American 


Rochester American Syracuse American 
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Slap goes the 
cover 

and the story of 
1929 is over. 

—a few rough spots, 
yes, 

—but a great year 
all in all, 

and old man 
World is stepping 
right along. 

On the first page 
of 1930 

youll finda 
hearty wish from 
the Detroit Times 
that the New Year 


reward you well. 


“‘THE TREND IS TO THE TIMES” 











Over Production Means Under 
Consumption 


We Have Snapped Out of a Threatened Panic Quicker Than Ever 
Before Because We Knew What Had Gone Wrong 


By Chester M. Wright 


Of the American Federation of Labor 


TOW that we have plowed 

through the breakers of eco- 
nomic and financial. distress, and 
have come out upon a calmer sea 
where the matter can be talked 
about without sending shivers 
down our collective spine, it is 
worth noting that in the last fifteen 
years the people of the United 
States have learned the biggest les- 
son ever learned by 


it had come solely because of that, 
the American Federation of Labor 
would not have been enabled to 
know that for the last two years 
we have been heading gradually 
into what we hear folks call a 
slump. This is no slump. Things 
that are lifeless and that have no 
power of direction may go into a 
slump. Our civilization is not in 
that category. We 








have had the power 


so many people in 
so short a. time. 
We used to have 
panics. Now we 
have a spasm. We 
used to go through 
winters of misery 
and discontent. 
Now we have a 
bad half hour in 
the acute stage and 
then we get up and 
go back to the job. 
Barring a few 
dissenters who are 
either blinded by a 
false sense of self- 
interest or who re- 
fuse to think, we, 
as a people have 
come to believe 


HERE is no use denying 
that we have been peril- 
ously near to an old fash- 
ioned business panic. We 
sidestepped it with “knowl- 
edge,” says Mr. Wright. We 
|| knew what had gone wrong. 
As a result we had merely a 
“bad half hour” instead of 
“winters of misery and dis- 
content.” And we had that 
half hour because some men 
still don’t understand the 
term, “under consumption.” 
They talk, instead, of over 
production, 
We mustn't de- 


forget, 
clares Mr. Wright, that what 
we have just experienced can 
happen again, unless we cure 
the sick industries. 





of direction. Two 
years ago we began 
to skid, ever so 
gently, wind pres- 
sure heavier under 
one wing than un- 
der the other. Very 
positive forces sent 
us slipping side- 
wise, until after 
enough of it we 
went suddenly 
bang! into some- 
thing hard. We 
snapped out of it 
faster than any peo- 
ple ever did before 
because—and solely 
because—we had 
learned something. 
We knew what had 








that a machine 











civilization that 
wants to keep going has got to 
keep the goods going and has 
got to see to it that there is 
a place for the goods to go. To 
put the matter in its simplest terms, 
when there is trouble it is deliv- 
ery trouble. Commodities pile up 
on the loading platform. New 
output is choked back. Wheels 
stop and then other wheels stop. 
Things back up, like water in a 
creek when boys heap up mud and 
stones across it. 3 
What has just been happening 
did not come upon us out of a 
clear sky solely because the stock 
market piled up in the ditch. If 


gone ‘wrong. 
Business men, sellers of goods, 
shippers of goods, wage earners in 
the jobs of making goods—every- 
body from the President of the 
United States on along the line, 
said in unity and with great convic- 
tion: “We have allowed purchasing 
power to get low; we have got to 
get busy and make purchasing 
power; accumulated surplus has 
got to get back into the whirl, 
paying wages, paying freight, buy- 
ing materials, doing better adver- 
tising, assuring men and women 
that there is more where the last 
came from.” 
The bad half hour that we have 
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had came, not because we didn’t 
know how to prevent its coming, 
but because there were enough who 
didn’t put the idea into practice to 
jam the works. 

If Wall Street had anything to 
do with it—and of course it did 
have something to do with it—it 
was in two directions, neither of 
which was primary, each of which 
traced back to something else. 
Wall Street was playing with a 
lot of money that had been raked 
off in excessive profits in industries 
that should have been sending more 
of that money out on the circuit of 
earnings, buyings, earnings, buy- 
ings, and so on. Today it is com- 
mon to read that some industry is 
going to spend billions in 1930. 
There is a veritable concentration 
of money to be spent; it seems to 
be coming out of socks in fabu- 
lous sums. If it could have come 
out in the two years past in nor- 
mal, graduated, proper amounts, 
there would today have been no 
concentration of those ready bil- 
lions on the one hand and no 
concentration of poverty and in- 
ability to buy on the other hand. 

The other Wall Street factor 
was fear. When Wall Street did 
its nose dive, for reasons that must 
trace back to something quite out- 
side of Wall Street, it sent a shiver 
up and down the country. People 
heard their neighbors say it was a 
cold day and they, too, immedi- 
ately thought it was a cold day. 
So everybody said “b-r-r-r” and 
limped back to the kitchen stove. 

In the nineties and back of that, 
wiseacres croaked “over produc- 
tion” when “hard times” came. We 
all believed it, except for heretics 
and children. Too much of every- 
thing. We had to wait until over 
stocks got pared down by attrition, 
spoilage and charity giving. That 
took months. 


From the Front Steps of the 
White House 


Today the President of the coun- 
try goes out on the front steps of 
the White House, calls the folks 
all together and says, “Under con- 
sumption; you folks fix it up so 
consuming can get back to full 
speed.” The man who would say 


today that there are too many 
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loaves and fishes for us to use 
would be chalked down as crazy, 
In unison, we say, from Dan, 
Maine, to Beersheba, Calif., “give 
us the price and we'll do the buy- 
ing.” In other words, all we want, 
as a people, is the wages that come 
from properly done work, right 
remuneration for brain and muscle 
exercise applied to wheels, levers, 
hammers, saws, plows and motors. 

Give our people the consuming 
power that their industry deserves 
and they'll clear away the Fords, 
the Oaklands, the, Shredded Wheats, 
the Regals, the Arrows, the lum- 
ber and linoleum, the output of 
Grand Rapids, Detroit and Pitts- 
burgh, and the growth of the soil 
of Nebraska, Iowa and Oklahoma. 
We'll revel in the Sunkists of 
California and the Sealdsweets 
of Florida and we'll pack away all 
the clothes and hats and blow the 
family to a downtown dinner and 
a show every other night. But 
who, being out of work and look- 
ing glumly into an uninspired to- 
morrow, will have any happy-go- 
lucky goings on around the house? 

When the President stepped out 
onto the White House front porch 
that day just a while back he 
spoke words that put men back at 
work. He knew there was a sufli- 
cient accumulated reserve to start 
all wheels going. There had to be, 
which is a very simple matter 
growing out of very simple calcu- 
lations. Every merchandiser. and 
every advertising expert had a 
stake in that White House pro- 
nouncement, because the President 
was saying to all the world of 
business: “I’m going to make the 
market normal for you by giving 
people work, wages and the ability 
to buy.” . 

Looking back it seems queer that 
there was such a fright all over 
the country. Fright there was and 
no mistake. Newspapers, sensitive 
to public well-being, fearful lest 
alarm beget alarm—as it does— 
never did print the worst of the 
bad news. More orders were can- 
celled, more instructions were given 
to lay off men, more work was 
ready to stop than we are likely 
ever to know about. Men with 
the power to give orders were 
called in to listen particularly to 
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here are two ways of han- 


dling your printed advertising. You can prepare 
it yourself and then send it to us to print, or — 


You can commission us to prepare it for you. 


Our service includes the writing of copy, design- 
ing, photography, retouching, engraving, and 
addressing and mailing, as well as the printing 


and binding. 


If you would care to have the benefit of a new 
viewpoint, we shall be glad to send a competent 


man to see you. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 
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what the President had to say and 
a lot of terse words went out over 
fast wires saying that shut-downs 
were out and the works would go 
on as if nothing had happened. 
That being the case, nothing, much 
had happened. 

Of course it isn’t all over by a 
good deal. But nobody is fright- 
ened any more. There are some 
headaches, some of them pretty bad. 
But the mystery has gone out of 
the ailment and it isn’t so easy to 
get scared of something you un- 
derstand. Out of the infancy of 
the race we still hug within us 
something that fears the unknown 
things. If a woman knew just 
what the mouse intended to do she 
probably would laugh at the mouse 
and keep off the parlor furniture. 
In older days, when hard times 
came, millions of people thought 
it was all because some awesome, 
mysterious forces went wrong. 
Professors used $5 words to ex- 
plain what they didn’t know any- 
thing much about, editors wrote 
ponderous and lugubrious leaders, 
saying that all that anybody could 
do was to keep on being miserable 
until matters mended themselves. 
It was all very dull and stupid and 
mysterious and awful. Long faces 
froze that way and some never did 
thaw out and get normal. 

But the elder tribesmen can’t pull 
that stuff any longer. Industry, as 
a whole, didn’t keep its payroll up 
to standard, up to capacity; too 
many men got too little in wages 
and too many didn’t get any at all. 
I don’t suppose a professor with a 
degree to live up to would put it 
quite as simply as that, but that’s 
about the way the President put 
it. That’s what he told railroad 
bosses, industrial bosses and bank- 
ers, when he called them in. That’s 
what he told union officers when 
he called them in. And I sub- 
mit that if business generally didn’t 
agree with him, then business was 
all wrong when it went away from 
those gatherings and started pay- 
rolls going all over the country. 
Of course he was right and of 
course they were right in agreeing 
with him and we're headed for 
prosperity again almost before we 
had really got used to the idea 
of having a panic, or depression, 
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or slump, or what have you, Ho- 
ratio? 

But—word of caution to pro- 
fessional optimists—if what we’ve 
had was an accumulation of pre- 
vented purchasing, let us wunder- 
stand that it can happen again un- 
less we can stop the accumulation. 
Let a few sick industries run along 
on one leg, as they have done, and 
we can have the same old trouble 
over again somewhere down the 
road. We don’t want that, eve: 
for a day, but we can have it and 
we will have it, unless we see to it 
that known and simple causes ar« 
got out of the road. A sick textile 
industry, a sick coal industry, these 
mean trouble, spreading out like 
a fan of malignant import, wafting 
distress toward all points. Any 
moderately well informed person 
could name a dozen cotton and coal 
towns that could use in each case 
a million dollars’ worth of things 
and not be overly well cared for- 
if the people there could get the 
wages to pay the bills, buying 
everything from shoes and tooth- 
brushes to bath tubs and go-to- 
meetin’ clothes—just honest, decent 
necessities. 

We know that we are “out of 
the woods” of this last scare, but 
it was mighty bad before we got 
it half-nelsoned into submission. 
We know that the layout men and 
the copy writers can do their stuff 
again, knowing they are talking 
to a live and willing market, get- 
ting better every day. But, as 
things move toward a new pros- 
perity peak, let us not forget that 
the time to mend the roof is not 
when it’s raining cats and dogs 


H. W. Karr Joins Procter & 
Collier Agency 


Horace W. Karr, formerly on the edi 


torial staff of the Cincinnati Commer 
cial Tribune, has joined The Procter 
& Collier Company, Cincinnati adver 
tising agency. He was, at one time, pub- 
lic‘ty director of the National Cash 
Register Company. 


Simon de Vaulchier with 
Stuyvesant Publications 


Simon de Vaulchier, formerly art 
director in charge of packaging develop 
ment with the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Company, has joined the Stuyvesant 
Publications, New York, as art adviser 
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TRIBUNE TOWER 
Chicago 


WOMAN APPEAL? 


It takes a woman really 
to appeal to women! ™ 


OMEN reading The Evening World 

turn first to that radically feminine 
column, “The Woman Of It”, by Mar- 
guerite Mooers Marshall. Here is a writer 
who has been divinely endowed with the 
genius to understand her sex, who can 
weave into her interpretation of passing 
events something of deep fascination to the 
modern woman. Militant, yet sympa- 
thetic; amusing, yet serious; and withal 
warmly understanding and human, Miss 
Marshall has won a tremendous following 
of intelligent and representative New York 
women. But her consistent preoccupation 
with the gentler sex has not robbed her of 
a large and growing number of menfolk 
in her audience—because her appeal is so 
well-rounded, so compelling, that it tallies 
with other Evening World features in a 
unigue ability to reach all members of the 
family circle. And it is this appeal—this 
great family interest—which has set The 
Evening World apart as New “York’s 
Foundation Newspaper. 


The Evening orld 


New York’s FOUNDATION Newspaper” 


Pulitzer Building, New York 


GENERAL MOTORS BLDG. 
Detroit. 
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PAY ROLL 
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ghoma City's oil field keeps it one of the most de- 
pble sales territories in America Only one year 
this field has 2,500 workers; a $20,000 a day pay 
a $27,000,000 investment in equipment and drill- 
costs; has produced 6,961,144 barrels of oil valued 
‘obout $11,000,000; has 3 gas wells and 47 oil wells 
pleted and 166 drilling; has 3 proven horizons on 
ich to draw an untold amount of oil and gas in years 
come..... This latter fact is giving a powerful stim- 
to the industrial development of Oklahoma City. 
ring 1929, 40 wholesale firms, 21 manufacturers and 


{retail establishments moved to Oklahoma City. Last 


ek 63 inquiries were received about sites in a newly 


seBened industrial section Is it any wonder that 


imism runs high in Oklahoma City; that wholesale 
d retail volumes are swinging steadily upward? 
adequate schedule in the Oklahoman and Times will 
pto keep your sales in this market paralleling the steep 
line of generally excellent business conditions. .... 
Oklahoman and Times, with over 5,000 more circu- 
ion than all 20 other dailies in this territory combined, 
mcluding the third Oklahoma City newspaper, will win 
d hold the 68-mile Oklahoma City Morket for you at 
single low advertising cost——to be exact, just one- 
bIf the 20-paper rate. 
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And motors for at in New York. Here within fifty § drop 


miles, ten million live, work, earn, spend. More of them § 2“ 
. ° one : ruck 

than in all New England combined. Three billions in § ti 
savings banks. More income tax returns than Pennsyl- ' 
. . . . nis 
vania and Illinois combined. ite 
He: . . reput 

More than four millions live in suburbs where garages § creat 


are as common as dining rooms. Suburbs where 64% _ 


of all low-priced cars, 59% of all medium- priced cars ff dans 
and 54% of all high-priced cars are sold. And where § 


A orga 
more cars of all price classes are sold. -s 
amot 
In these automotive Manhattan Suburbs, 51% of the § insti 


combined circulations of all regular sized New York ode 
Sunday newspapers is concentrated in one newspaper § peri 
—the New York American. a 
me 
The Automobile Show number of the New York American a 
on January 5th will enter more than a million homes and § man 


turn more than a million living rooms into more than a ff 1° 





million automobile show rooms. ton 
- : 
NEW YORK AMERICAN | 

AS NEW AND AS NEWSY AS NEW YORK ITSELF whi 
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New York Boston Chicago Philadelphia Detroit San Francisco achi 
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If You Must Reorganize—Make It 
a Major Operation 


Making an Old Company New by Revolutionizing Production and 
Merchandising Policies 


Based on an Interview by C. B, Larrabee with 


W. A. Ready 


President, Ames Shovel & Tool Company 


Prec age and merchan- 
dising and production policies 
become obsolescent. Because of 
this one of the chief obligations of 
management is to provide the neces- 
sary antidotes against the insidious 
poison of obsolescence, a poison 
which, if not guarded against, can 
drop a business from a position of 
leadership to a place far in the 
ruck of the parade. 

The more successful a business, 
the more likely is it to suffer from 
this poison. Large sales volume, 
wide distribution and an excellent 
reputation in the field tend to 
create a feeling of complacency 
which is likely to make the busi- 
ness all the more susceptible to the 
dangers of obsolescence. 

Frequently, in order to save an 
organization from these dangers it 
is necessary to perform what 
amounts to a major operation, to 
institute a thorough reorganization 
of manufacturing and merchandis- 
ing policies. It is the ability to 
perform this task successfully 
which sets a task before manage- 
ment. 

In the village of North Easton, 
Mass., during the past year the 
management of the Ames Shovel & 
Tool Company has been going 
through a process of reorganiza- 
tion not to save a company which 
was already passing out of the pic- 
ture—the company for many years 
has held its place at the head of its 
feld—but rather to guard against 
the possibility of obsolescence which 
inevitably threatens any organization 
which counts its age in decades 
rather than years. There has been 
a thorough housecleaning and al- 
though the job is by no means fin- 
ished, it has progressed to a stage 
where the accomplishments so far 
achieved are so striking and so 
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successful that a description of 
them makes an excellent guide book 
for the manufacturer who is faced 
with the necessity of reorganizing 
his manufacturing and merchandis- 
ing policies in order ‘to hold a 
position of leadership. 


In Business Since the Revolution 


“Our company was founded be- 
fore the days of the Revolutionary 
War.” W. A. Ready, president of 
the. company, was describing the 
work of reorganization. “In fact, 
the shovels used in constructing 
the redoubt at Bunker Hill were 
undoubtedly manufactured by Cap- 
tain John Ames, the father of 
Oliver Ames and the founder of 
the company. 

“The company has manufactured 
trenching tools and shovels for the 
army in every war since the Revo- 
lution, an enviable record which is 
not in the possession of very many 
American manufacturers. Its tools 
also helped to build the early pio- 
neer railroads, to develop the coal 
mines of the country and, at a 
later date, helped to dig the 
Panama Canal and most of New 
York’s subways, Its record is best 
expressed by an old editorial that 
I recently found. It reads: ‘In 
the old days of “wild cat” money in 
the West, The Ames Shovels were 
used as currency. There was a 
time when their price did not vary 
one cent in twenty years. They 
were as stable as gold coin, simply 
because character was worked into 
each shovel. The name of Ames 
was a synonym for honesty which 
passed current all over the world.’ 

“It was to preserve this enviable 
record that a rehabilitation pro- 
gram was decided upon in 1928. 
Some of our factory buildings 
were more than 100 years old, built 
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of granite and slate, with timbers 
that were good’ for another 100 
years, but such construction had to 
be modernized. The older com- 
pany had built so well and had 
signified its progressive spirit in 


such marked improvements as they, 


Ames bend, the most severe arbi- 
trary bend to which wood had ever 
been subjected and in several auto- 
matic machines, that it was thought 
that the ultimate had been reached 
in shovels and that'no further im- 
provement in the manufacture need 
be attempted. 


Leadership Has Its Penalties 


“The name ‘Genuine O. Ames’ 
shovels was sufficient guarantee and 
had been the sterling hall mark of 
the shovel industry. Leadership in 
industry, however, has its penalties 
as well as its rewards. The chief 
penalty is the necessity for adopt- 
ing up-to-date manufacturing ‘and 
merchandising policies. In our 
own case, manufacturing methods 
had to be brought up to date with- 
out sacrifice of quality as estab- 
lished by Oliver Ames and his sons 
so successfully. 

“With this in mind, the manage- 
ment made a careful survey of the 
situation with the result that we 
decided on certain definite steps 
which would affect our method of 
production, the product itself and 
our merchandising policies. As a 
matter of fact, these were so 
closely interwoven that to change 
one must of necessity change the 
others. 

“Rather than to take up the 
changes in the order that they were 
made, I shall discuss them by de- 
partments. In addition I shall dis- 
cuss them as they relate to our 
plant at North Easton more par- 
ticularly since in this plant the 
greatest changes have been neces- 
sai 


ry. 
“As I have already mentioned, 
many of our buildings dated back 


many years. One of our first steps 
was to modernize these out-of-date 
structures. Anyone familiar with 
the methods used by thie New En- 
glander of fifty or seventy-five 
years ago will realize that he built 
for strength and endurance. The 
result is that the buildings which 
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. we have dating from the old times 


are built of stone and will stand in- 
definitely. With most of the build. 
ings about all that we have Icit ip 
original form are the four walls 
and the roofs. In all the buildings 
we have removed the floors of the 
second story and have let windows 
into the roofs with the result that 
we have more light and better 
working conditions. In addition to 
the remodeling we did on the old 
buildings we constructed a new 
edifice on the most modern lines, 

“Under the old system each 
building was a unit in itself with 
the result that the plant was a col- 
lection of comparatively unrelated 
structures which had to be brought 
together anc made inter-dependent. 
Our task, then, was so to lay out 
the factory and so to handle our 
materials that the raw materials 
would go in at one end and proceed 
by the shortest possible run to the 
other end where they would come 
out finished products. Since the 
details of this work would be of 
interest only to a strictly produc- 
tion man, we can pass over the 
subject by mentioning that today 
the factory is laid out along the 
most modern lines of mass produc- 
tion. Of course, we have also in- 
troduced new machinery wherever 
necessary and our equipment today 
is for the most part thoroughly 
modern and up to date. 

“The next thing to consider is 
the product itself. Here again | 
shall touch only briefly upon the 
actual improvements made in order 
to emphasize the main points that 
in any reorganization such as we 
plan one of the things to be con- 
sidered is a careful scrutiny of the 
product itself. There are few 
products so good that they cannot 
be better. We knew that the Ames 
bend and Ames steel were scien- 
tifically and economically correct. 
However, there were questions of 
improving the handle, the straps 
and so forth. Today we have 
what we consider nine distinct and 
exclusive features found only in 
the Ames shovel. Some of these 
date back many years. Others, 
such as our new R-Mor-D handles 
are developments of the last few 
months. Today we have a better 
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New York .. 


Another 


great company 
recognizes trends 
in Florida as reflected 
on the sales record, and now 


CRANE 


Company becomes the builder of a 
southeastern office-showroom-warehouse 
building in Jacksonville. In Florida because 
of the growing importance of the state in wealth 


and development ; in Jacksonville because here is the 

industrial and commercial center of the far southeast. 
And it is in Jacksonville that advertisers find their 
basic approach to city and state buying- power, through 


Che Florida T Cimes Union 


JACKSONVILI FI 


Represented Nationally by 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
. Chicago .. . Philadelphia ... Los Angeles... 
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product than we have ever manu- 
factured before and owe this bet- 
ter product to our unwillingness to 
agree that wide acceptance and 
heavy sales volume for a product 
mean that a product cannot be im- 
proved. 

“Before leaving this point I 
should like to emphasize again the 
necessity for giving the product it- 
self a most careful study. No 
plan of rehabilitation can be thor- 
oughly capitalized unless the manu- 
facturer carries the story to the 
jobber, the retailer and the con- 
sumer and one of the best ways to 
dramatize such a story is to im- 
prove the product. 

“The second consideration after 
improving the product is to give it 
‘sex appeal’; in other -words, 
bring out these qualities in the 
form of definite eye appeal when 
displayed in the retail store. This 
is expressed in terms of finish, 
labels, etc. 

“The third consideration is to see 
that the product reaches the re- 
tailer with these qualities unim- 
paired. This calls for proper 
packing. 

“It has been the policy of the 
company to use the name ‘Ames’ 
only on the highest grade goods 
and the old brown label of ‘Oliver 
Ames’ carried a prestige and good- 
will value that was known where- 
ever good shovels were sold. We 
wished to preserve this good-will 
and at the same time we wanted a 
label that would have more eye ap- 
peal to the prospective user. We 
have, therefore, developed a new 
label more along modern lines, with 
attractive colors andthe signature 
‘Oliver Ames’ written across the 
face, but in order to retain the 
prestige built up through 157 years 
of shovel making, it was decided to 
retain the original label on the 
upper portion of the handle and 
place the new label on the handle 
near the blade. This gave us a 
very attractive shovel. 

“To take further advantage of 
the good-will built up by Ames, 
it was definitely decided to make 
a new line of shovéls in several 
grades, all bearing the name ‘Ames’ 
and have embodied in them the 


master workmanship so famous to 
the Ames line. 


This resulted in 
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the present line of three grades of 
shovels called ‘O. Ames Four 
Star, ‘Ames Three Star’ and 
‘Ames Two Star,’ the latter two 
being made in both light and heavy 
construction. ’ 

“We then had to create four ad- 
ditional labels to take care of the 
Three and Two Star lines. In de- 
signing these labels, we gave par- 
ticular attention and consideration 
to the Ames name in order to take 
advantage of the prestige and 
good-will inherent therein. 

“Our next consideration was 
colors, for in this day and age 
colors play an important part in 
the attractiveness of a product. 
We wished something striking and 
at the same time preserving suffi- 
cient dignity not to be spectacular. 
We also wished a label with as 
few elements as possible so that 
the attention of the individual 
could be held until the goods were 
thoroughly inspected and lastly, we 
wanted a label which when once 
seen would not be easily forgotten. 


“Beautiful” Shovels 


“We now had a line of shovels 
that was as ‘beautiful’ (if the term 
may be used in connection with a 
prosaic product of this kind) as 
we could make it. It had attrac- 
tive labels, well polished stems, 
smooth handles with no bumps to 
cause blisters, and well designed 
grips that were comfortable to the 
hand, and above all, the Ames bend 
which was designed to lighten the 
burden of the user. 

“Our next problem was to get 
the shovels to the trade in the best 
possible _ condition. Normally, 
shovels were merely tied together 
in bundles of six with a piece of 
string, packed in freight cars and 
shipped. All the care and attention 
given to finish at the factory was 
usually destroyed in shipping. 

“We first worked out a method 
of using a water-resisting, tough 
paper to wrap the handles, leaving 
the blades exposed. _We then 
nested six shovels together and 
bound them in place with heavy 
metal bands. On top of this we 
put a tough outer wrapping of 
waterproof burlap and again 
banded. This sturdy package was 
shipped across the continent and 
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ATHER than in- 
dulge in self-cre- 
ated encomiums about 
ourselves, may we pre- 
sent the testimony of 
Mr. E. H. Maytag, 
President The Maytag 
Company, famous 
manufacturers of 
washing machines in 
Newton, Iowa: 


gq 


"THE Detroit Sun- 
day Free Press 
is one of the key news- 
papers we are using in 
the extensive news- 
paper campaign which 
is the backbone of our 
publicity efforts.” 


q 


s UR relations 

have been so 
agreeable, and the re- 
action to our advertis- 
ing inyour publication 
has been so resultful 
that we feel an expres- 
sion of appreciation is 





VERREE & 
National 


New York Chicago 
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due you for your part 
in making the year of 
1929 one of record- 
breaking volume for . 
The Maytag Com- 


pany.” 


| 


En E are looking 

forward with 
pleasure to a continu- 
ation of our friendly 
relations with your 
splendid organiza- 


tion.” 
q 


evidently have 

the faculty of 

making friends and 

creating results for 

the advertiser at the 
same time. 






CONKLIN, INC. 
Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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Actual Primary Actual Second 
Trading Territory Trading Territo 
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There are no “blind spots”—no natural 
trade barriers in The Indianapolis 
Radius. With the sane, sound city of 
Indianapolis at its heart, this fertile 
territory extends outward unhindered 
approximately 70 miles in all directions. 
Peopled by 2,000,000 virile Hoosiers, 
who think, speak and react alike... 
bound into a cohesive unit by a net- 
work of unsurpassed transportation 
facilities . . . The Indianapolis Radius 
looms large on the horizon of 1930 sales 
potentialities. And, what is important, 
this market of great possibilities can 
be intensively cultivated at one low 
cost. Because of its complete coverage 
of more than 136,000 families .. . be- 
cause of its background of generations 
of habitual reader responsiveness, 


The News ...cALONE ... Does The Job! 





FARM WOMAR * 





THE MODERNIZED 
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The changes that have 
taken place in the rural sec- 
tions of the country are not 
limited to the land alone. 
Not only have the radio, tele- 
phone and automobile in- 
vaded the countryside and 
individual electric light 
plants been installed on the 
farm, but the farm woman of 
today would hardly be recog- 
nized by her grandmother. 


In clothes, she follows the 
style; for her daily routine, 
she follows the latest meth- 
ods. And by keeping in- 
formed in new trends of 
thought, her mind is as 
stylish as her appearance. 
Her personal magazine 
brings her this information. 


Over 900,000 farm women 
become acquainted with 
nationally advertised prod- 
ucts through 


THE 


FARMER'S WIFE 


The Magazine for Farm Women 


Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Western Advertising Eastern Representatives 
Ofce Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
1806 Bell Building 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. New York City 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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returned in good condition without 
causing-any notable damage to the 
contents. 

“We did, however, overlook one 
thing and that was that upon ar- 
rival at a jobber’s warehouse they 
were usually packed in bins and 
upon orders from customers, pack- 
ages were broken and the contents 
shipped out with practically noth- 
ing to protect them. 

“Again, the goods were packed 
so well and the warehouses were 
usually so dark that mistakes oc- 
curred in shipping out high grade 
for lower grade goods so that we 
had to modify our package to ex- 
pedite the jobber’s shipments to his 
customers and to prevent mistakes. 

“Our modifications, however, 
have been for the convenience of 
the warehouse and to enable the 
jobber to ship the customer goods 
still protected by wrapping. 

“We now had an attractive prod- 
uct that we felt could be placed in 
the hands ef the dealers in the 
same condition in which it left the 
factory. 

“The question now presented it- 
self, ‘How shall we merchandise it 
and what should be the limita- 
tions?” The old trade custom, and 
one which still exists, is not to sell 
a certain article complete but 
rather to allow the jobber or the 
large user to order the shovel with 
a particular blade and a particular 
handle, possibly with a particular 
bend and a particular grip. Inas- 
much as there are about fifty dif- 
ferent kinds of handles and several 
hundred different shapes of blades 
in the four grades, this resulted in 
about 7,000 combinations that a 
factory must be prepared to make. 
This meant almost unreasonable 
inventory and also much time lost 
in interpretation of the buyers’ in- 
structions. It was practically the 
same as if an automobile buyer 
were to specify a Ford body on a 
General Motors truck or a Buick 
chassis with an Oakland wheel and 
a Cadillac body, and some of the 
products looked just as unreason- 
able after being finished as the 
above crude analogy. 

“We made a careful study of the 
records of our customers and we 
found that we could satisfy about 
80 per cent of their needs with 
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comparatively few models so that 
we, therefore, standardized on 
these models. Although it is still 
possible to furnish orders for spe- 
cial shovels, we point out to the 
buyer that by making special orders 
they are merely complicating their 
own commodity and are not getting 
as satisfactory a shovel as they 
would if they were to accept our 
recommendation on stock models. 
This standardization has very much 
simplified our selling problem, has 
eliminated a great deal of book- 
keeping and obviously has had a 
great effect on the simplification of 
our production problems. 


Getting the Story to the Trade 


“With this simplification policy 
adopted, it was next necessary to 
get our story to the trade and to 
the large users. In doing this, we 
had to lean, of course, upon our 
salesmen for the personal contact 
service but unless this was supple- 
mented with some form of perma- 
nent record as to our policies, it 
would soon be forgotten. This, of 
necessity, brought us down to a 
new catalog, one that would first, 
give some idea as to the size and 
scope of the company; second, 
would give a description of the 
labels and what they represented in 
the way of product; third, a de- 
scription of the features that have 
made the Ames line predominant in 
the industry; fourth, a description 
of the new developments and im- 
provements that had recently been 
embodied in the product; fifth, a 
description of the tools themselves 
and sixth, the classification that 
would enable the buyer to order 
with the least amount of effort. 
We wanted a catalog that would 
be a concise reference to all prod- 
ucts that we manufacture, but we 
also wanted a catalog any part of 
which could be reached with a 
minimum amount of effort. 

“For simplification, we classified 
the product into four sections ac- 
cording to method of manufacture 
and in addition to this arrange- 
ment, we followed carefully the 
various uses of the different 
shovels, spades and scoops. In 
each case the tool is first illustrated 
in use so that the buyer or user 
may quickly see its adaptation to 
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his purpose. For example, where 
we show loading or general service 
shovels, we not only show an extra 
halftone reproduction of the shovel 
itself, but also a background in 
color of men at work on a con- 
struction job. Where we catalog 
our garden spade we show it in use 
in a garden. This idea is carried 
throughout the catalog. In addi- 
tion to this, we give a short de- 
scription of the material that makes 
up the shovel and then a table 
covering the size, measurement, 
weight and finish and other manu- 
facturing specifications of the par- 
ticular tool under discussion and 
above all, we furnish the necessary 
data for ordering. We lay par- 
ticular emphasis on the fact that 
with each tool goes the recom- 
mendation of the manufacturer and 
we also emphasize that there is an 
Ames shovel for every purpose. 


Easy to Find Classification 


“Further to simplify the process 
of ordering, we adopted the fa- 
miliar thumb index idea from the 
dictionary and any buyer can easily 
turn to the proper classification 
and in a moment find just the 
shovel he is looking for.. Above 
all, we have a simple catalog num- 


ber, without any code letters or 
marks, that designates a definite 
shovel. 


“The first page of each of these 
sections carries a story describing 
the construction of the shovels 
under that particular section so 
that the buyer has at all times an 
idea of the product and in addition 
to these descriptive pages, we carry 
a page describing the best points of 
the Ames shovel in brief, terse re- 
marks, a page describing the 
R-Mor-D Handle, and a page de- 
scribing display stands for sale of 
the product. 

“In the back pages of the catalog 
we show individual handles and 
bends for those buvers who still 
cling to the old method of order- 
ing, but in copy we emphasize that 
standard models are desired for 
efficient use and that we believe 
they will fill every possible require- 
ment. 

“The steps outlined comprise 
what we have done to date.. As a 
matter of fact, we are still in the 
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process of improving our plant and 
we expect to be as long as we are 
in this business. We realize that 
there are still many things to he 
done but we feel that at the present 
time we have at least obtained a 
working basis which will help the 
jobber and retailer considerably in 
the sale of Ames shovels and we 
also feel that we are manufactur- 
ing a product that is superior, and 
well fitted to uphold the slogan, 
‘There are more Ames shovels 
used than any other make.’ 
What the company has done, as 
outlined by Mr. Ready, is an ex- 
cellent illustration of the things 
which must be considered when 
management decides to reorganize. 
The work of the Ames manage- 
ment is particularly interesting 
since it has taken place not witha 
company which was down and out 
but with a company which is a 
leader in its industry. There is ro 
doubt of the fact that much greater 
strides could be made and will be 
made when more time has elapsed. 
The writer has made some inquiries 
and finds that one of the handi- 
capping factors in the shovel in- 
dustry is that of price and this no 
doubt has had its effect even on 
Ames. However, it is not un- 
reasonable to believe that with 4 
more universal introduction of 
merchandising and _ production 
changes of the type outlined by 
Mr. Ready that the question of 
price may become less and less a 
factor in the industry. This ha: 
proved itself in other lines. 


Applicable to Other Lines 


The obligation of leadership, as 
Mr. Ready points out, is one of the 
big obligations of any industria 
success. Many a company whic 
finds its leadership threatened o 
finds that it has lost its leadership 
can benefit vastly from studyins 
the experience of Ames because th 
reorganization policies used by the 
Ames management are equally a 
plicable to any line of business 
where it is necessary to maké 
drastic policy changes. The clos¢ 
attention to manufacturing, thé 
product, and merchandising 
basic necessities if a complete and 
successful revolution of policy is to 
be made. 
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So My Secretary Says,“Why 
Not Tell ‘Em About 


Automobiles?” 





Warcs IS a grand and 
glorious idea. You see, [’'ve got so many intriguing 
promotion stories to tell you about this here exceptional 
newspaper that it’s gettin’ harder and harder to pick 
the one which carries the greatest wallop! . . . Motor 
Cars, says the young lady at my left—and frankly— 
after checking with good old man Media Records—I 
can testify that she picked a wow. List to this, Llewel- 
lyn: from January One to November Thirtieth, this 
year, The Examiner carried 1,639,732 lines of auto- 
motive advertising, whilst the less popular morning- 
and-Sunday paper got but 1,373,570 lines. A differ- 
ence, gentlemen, of 266,222 juicy lines in favor of the 
newspaper which is designed deliberately for the 
Moderns! .. . Extry!—-November, this year, as 
against last, shows us with a lovely gain of 24,626 lines. 
“They” up and lost 138,652 lines! Tough luck! 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


PUT YOUR MESSAGE BEFORE THE MODERNS 














The Technique of Interviewing 


Some Suggestions for Gathering Questionnaire Information 


By Aesop Glim 


URING the last few weeks we 
have discussed in some detail 
the work of planning a market 
survey and of writing the ques- 
tionnaire. Before taking up the 
matter of how to get the questions 
answered, I want to make one more 
suggestion regarding the question- 
naires themselves. It is one of the 
most important I have to offer you. 
Before, during and after the 
writing of the questionnaires, keep 
asking yourself, “Can any of this 
information be gathered  statisti- 
cally—from trade associations, 
business papers or standard refer- 
ence books?” Many an investi- 
gator has been sent out at great 
expense to gather information 
which had already been gathered 
by some other firm. Which means 
that he went out after data which 
were either already in the office— 
or at the other end of the tele- 
phone. 
* * * 

Planning the survey, writing the 
questionnaires, getting them an- 
swered, tabulating the returns— 
these are the four major divisions 
of every research job. They are 
all equally important to the success 
of the undertaking. Weakness in 
any one will be reflected in the final 
report. So let there be as little 
weakness as possible. 

Now for the fascinating game 
of getting the questionnaires an- 
swered. (To some it is not so 
fascinating. For your own best 
interests, don’t employ for this 
work those who have an aversion 
to it. Their work will never be 
as thorough or dependable as it 
should be.) 

It is the job of the investigator 
to get certain questions answered 
by a certain number of people. He 
must appreciate the importance of 
that job. Out of his work facts 
will be established—on which im- 
portant decisions will be made. 

The ideal investigator is sincere, 
conscientious and persevering. He 
does not get stage fright. He 


moves slowly and deliberately. He 
is not as much concerned with the 
passing minutes as he is with the 
results secured during an aggre- 
gate of minutes. He respects the 
opinions of others. He prefers 
listening to talking. 

He is naturally curious and gets 
real pleasure from learning some- 
thing new. He is methodical and 
prepares his interviews. He would 
not rate as a salesman, yet he can 
sell his immediate proposition be- 
cause it is an actual part of him. 
Above all, he thinks while he 
works. 

With a force of such men, you 
can attack any research problem 
fearlessly. Many such people ex- 
ist. -They are well worth search- 
ing for. 

Men are not necessarily the best 
reporters for every kind of field 
work. In many cases capable 
women are preferable. This is es- 
pecially so in house-to-house sur- 
veys. A woman talks the language 
of the housewife and receives cour- 
tesies not extended to men. Her 
ability to discuss everyday prob- 
lems of the home permits her to 
get at the bottom of things. A 
woman reporter is also desirable 
for certain retail investigations, de- 
pending upon the nature of the 
study and the class of people to be 
interviewed. I would make it an 
inflexible rule not to use women 
to interview proprietors of estab- 
lishments or business executives 
For this work use a man equipped 
to meet the executive on.somewhat 
common grounds. 

If you are forced to select your 
workers from people immediately 
available, be firm on one require- 
ment—conscientiousness. Do not 
employ anyone whose integrity you 
doubt. You may be wrong in your 
judgment, but you cannot afford to 
take the slightest chance. 

Here are a few “Don'ts” to help 
you select your investigators. 

Don’t entrust the job to imma- 
ture persons. They can not recog- 
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is easter, quicker 
and cheaper from 
PHILADELPHIA 


A a manufacturing city, Phil- 
adelphia stands high. As a 
city of homes and home owners, 
there isnonethat compares. And 
asa distribution center, Philadel- 
phia offers unrivalled facilities. 


Philadelphia is nearest to where 
most people live. Within a three- 
hour train ride of her bound- 
aries a quarter of the country’s 
population lives. 


Countless manufacturers install 
factory branches here; wholesalers 
cover a great market from this 
strategic point; chain stores supply 
a wide area from Philadelphia. 


Because Business, today, knows the 
need for economy . . . knows that 
distribution costs can be cut by get- 
ting close to the consumer. 
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Distribute from Philadelphia. 
And sell and advertise your 
product here—where one news- 
paper reaches nearly every home. 


The Evening Bulletin has trav- 
eled the Jong road to supremacy 
in its city. For thirty-four years 
it has grown in the confidence 
of the people: Without pre- 
mium or prize; without scare 


headline or circulation contest. 


ss 236 gross 

: 182, gross ¢ 

; lundled. (Figures Until today, among 572,600 

~ ureau oOo ° . 
eof Navigation.) homes, The Bulletin has a cir- 


culation of 548,573 daily. 
More than double the circulation 


at fresh-water port brings ; . , 
urkets of New England of any Philadelphia evening news- 
South within economical paper; almost equalling the combined 
Her three trunk line rail- circulation of all Philadelphia 


spread in every direction. morning papers. 


Consider Philadelphia: As a dis- 
tribution center; as a home market 
of tremendous retail sales; as the 
metropolitan market where one 


newspaper gives thorough coverage. 
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nize the importance of the work. 
Their youth is a serious handicap. 

Don’t engage the salesman type. 
Nature has intended him for other 
work. His forte is to convince 
other people—the thing you must 
avoid in research work. 

Don’t select a person lacking in 
appearance. Your representative 
must convey the impression of the 
importance of his mission. In this 
same respect, use judgment in plac- 
ing your workers. Do not use the 
successful young business man type 
for house-to-house or for small- 
store interviews. The people on 
whom he calls look up to him and 
color their answers. Reserve this 
man for executive interviews. 

Don’t use your general office 
employees. Theoretically it is an 
ideal corps; actually it works the 
other way. These people are 
either too near the problem and 
subconsciously influenced by a de- 
sire to help you; or they rebel 
against work of this kind. 

Above all, don’t use your own 
traveling salesmen. If they are 
worth their salt, they have well- 
defined opinions on all matters re- 
lating to your business. You are 
attempting the supernatural when 
you ask them to secure information 
which must not be influenced by 
their own ideas. 

Finally, discourage the offers of 
your officers to assist in field 
work. Their scattered interviews 
touch a few high spots only and 
their reports to you are made with- 
out regard for your plans of tying 
one question to another. 

Take time and use care in se- 
lecting your force. Keep before 
you the fact that these people are 
to gather information on which 
a report is to be based. Your suc- 
cess lies in selecting only those 
who have the ability for this kind 
of work. 

You must now train this force. 
\ careless director gives each in- 
dividual a number of question- 
naires, outlines the territory and 
sits back to await results. The re- 
sults are in direct proportion to 
the time devoted to training his 
workers. There is a technique in 
interviewing. While no code can 
be drawn up to cover every situa- 
tion, certain general practices are 
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successful in securing the desired 
information. 

Will the questionnaire be shown? 
This is an ‘important matter on 
which you must instruct your force. 
Various opinions are held, but I 
advise you not to show the ques- 
tionnaire unless it is necessary and 
under no conditions to show it at 
the start of an interview. A 
casual study of human nature re- 
veals the reason. We are all will- 
ing to tell the other man what we 
know. But we become more reti- 
cent when a record is being made 
of our remarks. 

When Mr. A comes into your of- 
fice to inquire why that shipment 
of bolts, which he ordered a month 
ago, has not been received, you 
sit down with him and talk without 
restraint. If, however, he writes 
you a letter regarding this very 
same proposition, you measure 
every sentence when you dictate 
your answer. Why? Because a rec- 
ord is being made of your remarks. 

You and a customer make a 
business arrangement regarding 
some trivial matter. You have no 
difficulty in coming to an under- 
standing. Your stenographer is 
then called in to draw up a memo- 
randum of this conversation. Both 
you and your customer are sud- 
denly tongue-tied. The words 
which came so freely, during your 
talk are now missing. There is 
considerable hemming and hawing. 
You revamp sentences and re- 
arrange paragraphs. Why? Your 
remarks are being made a part of 
the record. That is what happens 
when paper and pencil appear. 

Suppose you are a witness to an 
automobile accident. You know 
neither driver and you have no in- 
terests one way or the other. You 
are “a third party.” It is your 
opinion that the driver of the A 
car is responsible for the accident. 
You go home and give your wife 
a vivid picture of the accident. 
She agrees with you that the A 
driver is at fault. You have no 
trouble in explaining the details. 

Later on you are summoned to 
court as a witness. You take the 
stand and a lawyer asks, “How 
far were you from the scene of 
the accident?” You tell him ap- 
proximately fifty feet. Suddenly 
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someone asks in a loud voice, 
“What was that you said?” You 
look down to find that the court 
reporter is addressing you. There 
he is with paper and pencil mak- 
ing a record of everything you say. 
Unknowingly you raise your guard. 
Now you think before answering, 
you must be sure of your state- 
ments. After all, was it fifty feet, 
seventy-five feet or thirty-five feet? 
When you leave the stand you 
are not at all sure that you gave 
the court the real story. You 
were too careful with your an- 
swers—you were afraid of that 
paper and pencil. 

Since this is human nature, you 
must recognize it in research. 
You are out to get facts. You 
want to know what Mr. X has to 
say on a subject. Why put your 
prospect on his guard? Your re- 
porter secures real down-to-the- 
bottom information much more 
easily when he keeps his pencil and 
questionnaire out of sight. He can 
do this if you have done your 
work properly in preparing the 
questionnaire. An unwieldy ques- 
tionnaire, full of unimportant and 
poorly constructed questions, makes 
the task difficult. A clean-cut, 
right -to-the- point questionnaire 


permits the adaptation of this 
method. 

Here is the procedure. Explain 
it fully to your workers. Assume 


you are to interview an executive. 

Study and memorize the ques- 
tionnaire. It is not necessary to 
learn it so thoroughly that it can 
be recited verbatim. Have a clear 
picture of what the interview is to 
cover. Take a used envelope or 
some papers which have been in 
your pocket for a time and copy 
your questionnaire in pencil. Fol- 
low those instructions exactly. A 
leading word or two will be enough 
to identify each question. Instead 
of writing, “What make of auto- 
mobile is owned,” put down, “Car 
owned.” You talk with the execu- 
tive and cover everything you can 
think of in the course of your con- 
versation. The interview is al- 
most at an end. Then say: “Mr. 
President, I made some notes of 
the different things I wanted to 
take up with you. I think we have 


covered them all; but let me look 
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to be sure.” Now take out that 
used envelope with your pencilled 
notes and start to read aloud each 
question. “The make of car you 
own—you told that, it is XYZ. 
The number of miles you get toa 
gallon—you told me about ten 
miles. Here is something we did 
not take up—the tires which came 
as original equipment.” You get 
an answer to that question and 
then proceed to check back on 
every question. Do you recognize 
what you have done? First of all 
you permitted your prospect to tell 
you his story in his own way. A 
paper and pencil did not scare him. 
He talked freely because his re- 
marks were not being made a part 
of the record. When he finished, 
he unknowingly went through your 
questionnaire and you in turn con- 
firmed your recollection by having 
him check his answers. 

Follow that method and you get 
the right kind of interview. It is 
not deceitful and it is not tricky. 
You merely remove an imaginary 
impediment which could prevent the 
one interviewed from giving the 
information as he desires to give 
it. 

Be sure to fill in your question- 
naire the moment you leave the in- 
terview. Do not trust to your 
memory. Do not make another 
call until you have filled in com- 
pletely the questionnaire for this 
interview. 

Such a procedure naturally raises 
several questions. 

What about the long question- 
naire with several sub-divisions? 
Follow the same procedure. Cover 
all the important questions in your 
conversation. When it is not prac- 
tical to go further, there is nothing 
to do except to bring the question- 
naire out. Your position is not as 
strong as when you proceed with- 
out any questionnaire, but you can- 
not do the impossible. Make this 
your rule—Keep paper and pencil 
out of sight as long as possible. 

What do you do when figures 
or a series of names are to be se- 
cured? Again resort to old paper 
or envelopes. When Mr. Presi- 
dent tells you that the sales of a 
product increased from 8,300 to 
12,400 pounds, or that a gross of 
5,630,000 pounds was done last 
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Advertising, like religion, is all things 
to all its adherents. Its nature and functions are varied and 
variable as the intent of its employers # One uses it to get 
orders for tomorrow; another, that a generation _ hence, 
litigation may not lessen nor courts abrogate the heritage 
of his children # Sometimes it is used to move merchan- 
dise, or bankers and stockholders * It may attract ability 
as well as orders # It may be a hope or a plea, a defence 


or an assault, a device to delight one’s friends or confound 





one’s enemies & It may win a welcome for merchandise 















or the man who sells merchandise * It is the sword of 








competition and the shield against it # It kills and simul- 







taneously creates prejudices * It promotes prosperity and 






dissipates depression * It opens doors and sets up barriers 







It breeds or halts habits * It makes people make up their 
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minds #* It is a substitute for a past, and a sign for a future, 
It may be simply a setting for tke rare jewel of reputation; 
or the stately shadow of a man * It makes life a little better. 
Like religion, furthermore, advertising strikes at the spirit 
through the senses. Its advocates employ many media, 
diverse in their differences, versatile in their values, unique 
in their utilities. They know that the heart is hospitable 
when the intellect is often inert. They set great store by senti- 


ment, make a handmaid of humor. They know that a 


mean means often accomplishes an uncommon end, an 


unlikely avenue often comes closest the goal. And they 


have seen eagles snared by the corn spread for oxen * So 
the good practitioner, like the good preacher, keeps his 
mind open, his pride and prejudices pressed down, his 
curiosity uncaged, and his experience alert. 


With every good wish for the coming year for all 


our friends in advertising—and all our enemies, too! 


THE NEWS, New York’s Picture Newspaper 
25 Park Place, New York. 
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year, ask him, “Do you mind if I 
make a note of that?” Of course, 
he does not mind. Take out an 
old piece of paper and jot down 
your notes. Do it quickly and 
then immediately bury both paper 
and pencil. Get them out of sight. 
Let Mr. President continue his talk 
without any evidences of a record. 

IV hat do you do on a dealer sur- 
vey, when it is necessary to find 
out what brands are stocked and 
what are the three leaders in the 
order of sales? Again employ the 
used envelope or used filing cards. 
When the latter are employed, be 
sure that names and addresses or 
some such thing are on one side. 
Jot down in pencil the leading 
brands you can think of as well 
as some of the less known makes. 
When the proper time comes, ask 
the question, take out your card 
and put it where the dealer can 
see it. He notices it is a used en- 
velope or card. Tell him that, for 
convenience, you have listed the 
leading brands. As he calls off his 
stock, check the brands. If he 
mentions one which you have not 
listed, say, “There is one I missed,” 
and write it down. You then ask 
him for the leading brands in the 
order of sales. He tells you that 
A brand is the best seller, place a 
1 after that; X brand is second, 
put a 2 after that; R brand is 
third, put a 3 after that. Then 
put your paper and pencil away 
and proceed with your interview. 
Fill in your questionnaire imme- 
diately on leaving the store. 

You have thus secured your in- 
formation without following the 
stiff and formal method. You 
have had an informal talk, during 
which the retailer has told you 
things he might not have revealed 
in the presence of a questionnaire 
and pencil. 

What is to be done with a long 
house-to-house questionnaire? Fol- 
low the same course if it is at all 
possible. Under no_ conditions 
should you bring your question- 
naire out at the start of your inter- 
view. Wait until you have gained 
the confidence of the housewife. 
When you have gone as far as you 
can, explain the necessity of the 
questionnaire. Point out that the 
information will not be used in a 
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personal way and that the ques- 
tionnaire is simply a convenient 


form for putting down the an- 
swers. (Zo be continued next 
week.) 





Acquire Bridgeport “Herald” 


The Bridgeport, Conn., Herald, a 
Sunday paper, has been purchased by 
the owners of the South Norwalk Sen- 
tinel. The officers of the newly formed 
Bridgeport Herald Corporation are: 
Leigh Danenberg, president; Richard 
Howell, vice-president; W. G. Davis, 
secretary; Wendell P. Milligan, trea- 
surer, and Charles H. Harris, director. 
Mr. Howell continues as editor. 


“Food Distribution” Appoints 
R. B. Pearsall 


Robert B. Pearsall is now Eastern 
advertising representative of Food Dis- 
tribution, published by The Food Trades 
Publishing Company, Chicago and New 
fork. He was formerly with W. I. 
Tracy, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, and with the New York World. 


H. V. Mercready Starts Own 
Business 


Herbert V. Mercready, formerly with 
Rickard and Company, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, and more recently 
in real estate sales work, has started 
a - advertising business at New 

ork. 





Daniel Kavanaugh Joins 


Fred Kimball, Inc. 


Daniel Kavanaugh, formerly general 
manager of the Hanover, Pa., Record- 
Herald, has joined Fred Kimball, Inc., 
publishers’ representative. He will be 
located at the Pittsburgh office of that 
company. 


H. F. Lochrie to Direct 


Lowney Sales Promotion 
H. F. Lochrie has been made sales 
romotion manager of the Walter M. 
sowney Company, Inc., Boston, manu- 
facturer of candy. He succeeds K. S. 
Ballou who has resigned. 





Scott Paper Sales Increase 

Net sales of the Scott Paper Com- 
pany, Chester, Pa., for the forty-seven 
weeks ended December 24, amounted to 
$7,016,138, as compared with $6,161,341, 
for the corresponding period of 1928. 
This represents an increase of over 13 
per cent. 


Appoints Cowan & Prindle 

The French Electric Company, Inc., 
New York, manufacturer of Phonak, a 
hearing aid for the deaf, has appointed 
Cowan & Prindle, Inc., advertising 


agency of that city, to direct its ad- 
vertising account. 
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EET 8 A N D 


oy, look at 
those dahlias’ 


EAL folks, these people who live in gardened homes. At work 

they may be wise bankers, shrewd lawyers, prosperous mer- 

chants—but in the evening they’re ““dirt farmers,’’ proud of their 
full-blown dahlias or red-ripe tomatoes. 


Every month Better Homes and Gardens reaches 1,375,000 
families whose major interests center about the home. Fiction and 
styles have played no part in the building of this tremendous 
audience. Editorial pages are devoted exclusively to the subjects 
of home improvement. Families read this magazine to learn how 
they can make their homes more attractive and livable. 


Better Homes and Gardens subscribers have roots in the ground. 
They are substantial citizens—wedded to family life. There are 
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.MILY MENTALLY AT HQME 














no fictional avenues of escape for reader interest in this unusual 
magazine—nothing to dull the effectiveness of advertising messages. 


Better Homes and Gardens is the key to a market that yields 
rich returns to scores of successful advertisers because it 
meets and keeps the family mentally at home. Readers who dig 
into the soil with their hands will readily open the family purse 
for home improvement. Advertising results are prompt and 
substantial because gardened homes are badges of buying power. 


Let this magazine 
single out for you 


va7s,000 homes, BETTER HOMES 
sage will meet with iy G A RD [- N S 
gratifying response. 
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We Made Our Convention Pay 
Dividends 





By Treating Those Distributors Who Attended as Employees We Got 
Results 


By Ralph H. Jones 


Sales Manager, The Scott & Fetzer Company 


) abn tf company which has ever 
held a convention has found 
that a great deal of time is wasted ; 
that many in attendance are full 
of holiday spirit and are only in- 
terested in entertainment. Because 
our own organization was no ex- 
ception to the rule we eliminated 
convention activities for five con- 
secutive years. The expense in- 
volved was not justified in view 
of the results obtained; the in- 
vestment in time spent away from 
productive work paid no dividends 
in an increased volume of business 
after the convention. The funda- 
mental reason for the convention 
was lost sight of in the welter of 
entertainment activities; crowded 
hours of pleasure came first in im- 
portance in the minds of many. 
3ut in spite of these deterring 
factors we resumed convention ac- 
tivities in 1929. But on a new 
basis entirely, predicating our in- 
tention on the proposition that con- 
ventions can be made to pay divi- 
dends if the purpose is properly 
conceived and if the plans are 
energetically carried out. 

In our 1929 plans, we thought 
it advisable to include as invited 
guests only those distributors of 
the Scott & Fetzer Company or- 
ganization located in the Eastern 
division of the United States; that 
is, in territory east of the Indiana- 
Illinois line and the Mississippi 
River. If it seemed wise later in 
the year to hold another conven- 
tion at some centrally located 
point in the West for distributors 
in the Western division, that could 
then be easily arranged, if not dur- 
ing 1929, then in 1930. We pro- 
ceeded on the theory that a more 
compact group of distributors 
could be handled more easily and 
that the individual problems of our 
distributors could be discussed at 





greater length and in greater de- 
tail. 

By eliminating entertainment en- 
tirely from the program we were 
able to conserve our time and to 
shorten the convention to two days. 
By preparing an.exact schedule to 
be followed by factory executives, 
who were to be called upon to 
discuss the various phases of busi- 
ness, by requiring of them a pre- 
viously prepared manuscript on the 
subject to be covered, we were 
able to estimate the time to be 
consumed on each point each day. 
Knowing in advance exactly how 
much time each address would re- 
quire, we were able to allot a part 
of each business session to open 
discussion. The evening of the 
first day we set aside to cover the 
individual problems with each dis- 
tributor. Those factory executives 
under whose jurisdiction that dis- 
tributor’s problems fell were on 
hand to give their time to those 
who asked for it. 


Speeches Ran Over 


For previous conventions, a “pro- 
gram” was prepared it is true, but 
we frequently found to our dis- 
may that an address allotted forty- 
five minutes for delivery consumed 
one hour, or an hour and a quar- 
ter. There then followed a gen- 
eral discussion by delegates with 
the result that frequently the 
whole morning’s program was dis- 
rupted, with a consequent confu- 
sion of the rest of the day’s busi- 
ness activity and the following 
day’s traffic jam of events. We 
avoided any such occurrence in 
1929. The Chairman was instructed 
to permit a speaker a maximum of 
ten minutes in excess of the defi- 
nitely allotted time. 

Distributors were invited to at- 
tend the conference regardless of 
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their standing so far as sales were 
concerned. It was our purpose 
to aid those in need of help and 
to secure an increased volume 
from those who were doing well. 
The entire expenses of the dele- 
gates from their own headquarters 
to Cleveland and return were paid 
by the Scott & Fetzer Company. 
Luncheon was provided on both 
days of the convention and natu- 
rally the dinner or banquet on the 
concluding day. 

We devoted our entire time to 
the purpose of standardizing sales 
policies, developing a regular pro- 
gram of sales stimulation for the 
remainder of the year, for the 
discussion of revised sales prac- 
tices and the establishment of a 
comprehensive program of expan- 
sion on the part of each individual 
distributor. This was a business 
meeting pure and simple, without 
any frills and without any fancy 
work. In bringing these dele- 
gates to Cleveland at company ex- 
pense we felt that we were jus- 
tified in assuming an arbitrary 
attitude as to how every minute of 
those two days was to be employed, 
and we adhered strictly to the let- 
ter of that program. Our dis- 
tributors were our guests it is 
true, but for those two days they 
were in a sense our employees. 
We held the convention in order 
that they principally might ‘bene- 
fit and we asked for and received 
a full measure of their time. 


Subjects Outlined in Advance 


In preparing for the convention 
a complete summary of what was 
to be discussed, who was to dis- 
cuss it, and an outline of each 
subject, was prepared in booklet 
form. These processed “books” 
were bqund with heavy paper and 
stapled. There were four of these 
comprising a total of approxi- 
mately 100 typewritten pages. They 
were delivered to each delegate at 
the opening session. Blank pages 
were inserted between each major 
subject so that notes might be 
taken and retained and at the end 
of the conference each delegate 
had an exact transcription of each 
subject covered, together with 
his notes, making an excellent ref- 
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erence after the delegate returned 
to his home. He had a complete 
picture of all that was discussed 
and permanent record of policies 
and plans. 

We called on each of our dis- 
tributors for comments based on 
his own personal experiences re- 
lating to subjects under discussion. 
Frequently we had different opin- 
ions from two men on the same 
subject, indicating that local con- 
ditions in one section presented 
difficulties or solutions which were 
not found in other parts of our 
Eastern division. These distribu- 
tors were notified a week in ad- 
vance of the convention that they 
would be called upon to make a 
few remarks on a subject which 
we assigned to them by letter. 
We stated that we wished them 
to confine themselves to specific 
cases and examples and that they 
would be given a period of not 
to exceed ten minutes in which 
to cover their point, or to make 
suggestions. 

We are convinced by the de- 
gree of progress which we have 
seen in the last four months since 
our convention that an astonishing 
amount of real good was done and 
that benefit of a nature which can 
be figured on the profit side of 
the ledger, resulted from this two- 
day meeting. 

Our distributors all are charged 
with the work of hiring, training, 
supervising and directing new 
salesmen and we must therefore 
place in their hands the best known 
plans on how salesmen may be 
hired, how they should be trained 
and how they must be directed. 
Some of our distributors have 
never had any previous experience 
in handling organizations of a 
highly specialized nature. I say 
“organizations of a_ highly. spe- 
cialized nature” because direct-to- 
consumer selling will seldom fit 
the salesman in other lines of en- 
deavor. We must, therefore, pass 
on to those distributors, in as nearly 
a standardized form as possible, the 
best practice of this particular kind 
of work. By outlining a precise 
plan to follow and explaining why 
this plan is best, why it will work 
and how it will work, we give that 
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LYING slo, Cap, Fran M. Haws burke the Lockheed Monplane 
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$ Texaco is making air history, Liberty 
* * making magazine history. Liberty has built 
up the largest newsdealer circulation of any 
magazine. The Texas Company, increasing its 
investment in Liberty year by year, plans to 
spend far more in 


Liberty in1930 than 


inanypreviousyear. |) 


* %*®& More than 2,250,000 
net paid circulation—young-minded, 
active readers who go places, burn- 


ing up gas and oil to get there. The 


lowest advertising cost per 1,000 Li rty 
pages among leading magazines. ‘A for Everybody 
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distributor something concrete on 
— to build his organization. 

his primarily was the purpose of 
our convention, to emphasize those 
plans, point out the strong features 
in contrast to less desirable prac- 
tices then in effect and to arrive 
at a comprehensive schedule for 
carrying out of that program. We 
have reached the conclusion that a 
divisional convention is much more 
beneficial than a general conven- 
tion, and we have positive results 
of both to guide us in this opinion. 

In the past we had invited star 
salesmen from our various dis- 
tributors’ organizations to come to 
Cleveland as factory guests because 
of outstanding records made dur- 
ing contests which offered as its 
prize a free trip to the factory, all 
expenses paid. Salesmen, crew 
managers and crew supervisors 
were included, but the benefits ac- 
cruing to the men, or to us, as a 
result, did not justify the cost in- 
volved and consequently we never 
repeated the offer. Such a plan 
brings about complications. The 
distributors’ business sessions are 
not for the salesmen, since prob- 
lems principally of organization, fi- 
nance and direction only are dis- 
cussed and our conventions are, 
after all, for the benefit of the dis- 
tributor. 

A word as to the sales personnel 
of this organization may give a 
better picture of how the sales de- 
partment functions: There are 
three men who spend a great deal 
of time visiting the Scott & Fetzer 
distributors. Scarcely a week goes 
by that does not find either or both 
the sales manager and one of the 
assistant sales managers in the 
field. The Western division man- 
ager with headquarters at Chicago 
spends his entire time in his terri- 
tory, supervising the training of 
men and the hiring of new men, 
and maintaining a close contact 
with all distributor operations in 
his territory. The Eastern divi- 
sion is supervised from Philadel- 
phia as headquarters. 

We are committed to the pro- 
gram of holding divisional sales 
conventions and in the light of our 
favorable experience in 1929 we 
expect to hold one certainly, and 
perhaps two conferences, in 1930. 
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Heads Palmer-McLellan 


Company 
W. A. B. McLellan, formerly man- 
aging director of the Palmer-McLellan 
pany, Fredericton, N. B., manv- 
facturer of shoepacks, has been made 
president of that company, succeeding 
J. Howard Richards. e has taken 
over Mr. Richards’ financial interests 
in the company as well. 
An advertising campaign is being 
planned calling fer the use of news- 
papers and business publications. 








Aviation Accounts for 
Essig Agency 

The following companies have placed 
their advertising accounts with The 
Essig Company, Los Angeles advertis- 
ing agency: The Douglas Aircraft Com- 
pany, Inc., Santa Monica; The Kinner 
Airplane & Motor Corporation, Glen- 
dale; The Angelus Aero Corporation, 
Van Nuys, and the Courier Monoplane 
Company, Long Beach. Aeronautical 

and class publications will be used. 


J. S. Lane Joins St. Paul 
Agency 


. S. Lane has resigned as assistant 
to the advertising manager of the 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Com 
pany, Minneapolis, to join David, Inc., 
St. Paul advertising agency, as an ac- 
count executive. He will take up his 
new duties on January 1. 





A. H. Jaeger, Vice-President, 


Leonard Refrigerator 

August H. Jaeger, secretary and gen- 
eral sales manager of the Leonard Re- 
frigerator Company, Grand_ Rapids, 
Mich., has been appointed first vice- 
president of that organization. He will 
continue his work as general sales 
manager. 





Appoints Irwin Jordan Rose 


Agency 
The Roslyn Company, New York, 
manufacturer of cigarette lighters and 
ash receivers, has appointed the Irwin 
Jordan Rose Company, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its ad 
vertising account. Newspapers and 

magazines will be used. 


H. N. Crawford with Heinn 
Company 


H. N. Crawford, formerly of Freeze 
Vogel-Crawford, Inc., Milwaukee adver 
tising agency, has joined the Heinn 
Compariy, of that city, as assistant to 
the president. 


Appoints Wales Agency 
The Ocean-Forest Hotel and Country 
Club, Myrtle Beach, S. C., has ap- 
pointed the Wales Advertising Company, 
Inc., New York, to direct its advertis- 
ing account. 
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Southern California 


In Six Magazines 


Price 25e 


Sent Postage Paid to Any Point 
in United States, Canada or 
Mexico. (To other Countries, 35c) 


—The 48th edition of the Los Angeles Times 
ANNUAL MIDWINTER NUMBER. 


—A comprehensive and accurate presentation 
of Southern California life—sports—scenic 
attractions — agriculture — manufacturing — 
mining — commerce— art—science—aviation. 


—Descriptive and explanatory articles cover- 
ing the progress of the past year—the com- 
munity’s outlook for 1930 based on recent 
significant developments — the opportunities 
available for business men—what the visitor 
can see and do—the curative properties of 
ultra violet rays in California sunshine—the 
why and wherefore of the greatest migration 
in history. 


—Three pictorial magazines in rotogravure; 
three printed in colors, with covers reproduc- 
ing California paintings. 


—Orders should be addressed to: 


. 
Promotion Department 


Los Angfks Times 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
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FROM BENEATH THE HAT 





In choosing our staff we seek the 


ability to think forward from what is already 
known. This applies to representatives, writers, 
artists, people who know media and markets 
and those who know radio and publicity. We 
have no sleight-of-hand experts. We don’t sub- 
scribe to the idea that successful campaigns are 
pulled out of some advertising man’s hat. Rather 
we believe they come from beneath the hat. 


HOWARD W. ANGUS 
Account Representative 
New York 


EDITH L. POWELL 
Assistant to the President 
New York 
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RALPH ROLAN ARTHUR SCRIVENOR, JR. 


Assistant Account Representative Writer 
New York - a New York 


-_  -« 


Writer 
Chicago 


EDWIN D. CONABLE 


A A -R 
r 


Chicago 





Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


INCORPORATED 
ADVERTISING 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO: McCormick Building - BOSTON: 10 State Street - BUFFALO: Rand Building 














The Fuzzy Worm 


A Tale of the Savant and the Man with the Crushing Heel 


By Howard W. Dickinson 


ITH the Savant I walked 

into the great forest. To me 
it was pregnant with emptiness and 
danger. He was in the home of 
his friends. A new sparklé was 
in his eye—a new vigor in every 
motion. He lifted a fallen leaf— 





and underneath he found—a fuzzy 
worm—just a fuzzy worm—but he 
showed me its varied markings and 
why they were—its feelers and its 
eyes—the work it must do and 
how marvelously it was prepared. 
He knew that worm’s hopes and 
perils—and strangely, they were 
much like mine. 

I took the.Savant to a dinner 
party of men. He was silent. To 
him the place was pregnant with 
emptiness and danger. We talked 
of stocks and invoices. One man 
lifted a dead leaf which had fallen 
from the tree of Industry and 
showed the fuzzy worm beneath it. 
But this worm had been crushed 
by the ruthless heel of the man 
who lifted the leaf and told what 
he had crushed. 

The eyes of the Savant filled 


with horror, yes, with tears, and 
he was more silent than ever. 
When one said to him of the crush- 
ing heel, “Served him right for 
being in your way!” my friend, the 
Savant, fairly shivered with horror. 

Then I, the timid one, ventured: 
“My friend, the Savant, once gave 
me the friendship of a friend of 
his. It was a fuzzy worm.” And 
the laugh went round in anticipa- 
tion of my funny story. But I had 
no wit for them that night. I told 
only of the fuzzy worm and how 
he looked. And I begged my friend 
to tell the story of his friend even 
as he had told it to me. 

With apologetic beginnings, he 
told his tale, and, because he knew 
his friend, he told it well. Glasses 


. 
N 





om SD 


were untouched and the smoke 
from idle cigarettes drifted in the 
air. The tale was finished—silence. 

“Strange,” said one, “I never 
thought of a fuzzy worm as having 
economic problems.” “Then by 
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now your fuzzy 
worm has become 
a glorious moth?” 
asked another. 
“Long ago,” said 
the Savant. “Glori- 
ous!” said another. 
“A part of Nature’s 
great system of 
mass production, a 
merger of worms and moths!” 
But the man of the crushing heel 
kept silent. 

Soon came Christmas time, and 
soon after that I learned that a 
certain man with a ruthless, crush- 
ing heel had gone into the Forest 
of Industry, had turned over a 
fallen leaf and looked at the fuzzy 
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worm which lay 
there cru 

crushed, but still 
alive. He picked 
up that broken 
fuzzy worm, tended 
it—carefully—and 
made it well. 

It was a grand 
Christmas for the 
fuzzy worm and a grander one 
for the man with the ruthless, 
crushing heel. The Savant had a 
great Christmas, too. All day he 
watched a dull cocoon where a 
fuzzy worm had hidden itself— 
and saw the walls of the prison 
— and a radiant butterfly come 
forth. 








Sets Up Poster at Banquet 


GETTING up a full-sized, stand- 
ard twelve by twenty-five foot 
poster panel in a banquet hall is 
one way to impress prospective 
dealers with the value of advertis- 
ing as a means of creating poten- 
tial sales volume; moreover, since 
dealers do not object to a well- 
cultivated potential market, it also 
is one way to get new dealers. 

At least so the Shell Petroleum 
Corporation has found. 

In opening up new territory, the 
Shell procedure is to invite dealers 
who already operate gasoline and 
motor oil stations in the area to an 
elaborate banquet, with Shell ex- 
ecutives, representative local busi- 
ness men and civic officials at the 
speakers’ table. Here, in the af- 
fable position of host, Shell ex- 
plains its policy as an organization, 
its operating practices, refining 
processes and advertising procedure. 
But advertising procedure has 





never been an easy thing to ex- 
plain: that is, to explain so that 
each dealer will be convinced that 
here is a promotional service which 
means actual money in his pocket. 

So Shell, bringing to bear a 
knowledge of good, bold layout, 
conceived the idea of setting up 
within the banquet hall a regular 
full-sized poster panel as a con- 
crete, eye-arresting point of depar- 
ture in explaining its advertising 
program. During the dinner, two 
men place a consecutive series of 
Shell posters on the panel. 

From this commanding exhibit is 
unraveled the entire Shell advertis- 
ing story; how miniature three-by- 
five foot reproductions of each 
current month’s full-sized poster 
are used as a tie-up at the point 
of sale—the service station; and 
how the same idea featured in 
posters is consistently carried out 
through all Shell advertising. 
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THE MARKET 
IN SILKS FOR MEN 


EMININEwearers arenot the only con- 
sumers of silks. The sterner sex is a very 
considerable user of this fabric, made 
especially for its wear. Mufflers, neck- 
wear, shirtings, pajamas, smoking 
jackets, lounging robes, dress waist- 
coats and other articles of male attire 
take a large portion of the country’s 
cut silk output. An even larger yard- 
age goes into silk linings for suits, 
overcoats and hats. And the channels 
through which these silks reach their 
final users are special channels, entire- 
ly separate from those involved in the 
distribution of other silks. 


Of these there are two Par the cutter-up who manufactures 


the articles in which silk is used, and the retailer who distributes 
them. 


The cutter-up, or manufacturer of men’s apparel is almost 
always a specialist. Oftentimes he manufactures only one item, 
such as neckwear or shirts. But even the manufacturer of a more 
complete line, such as clothing, !s customarily concerned only with 
merchandise for masculine use. 


For selling cag the men's wear trade is a specialized 
1 


business, considerably different from selling women’s apparel. 
Which brings us to the consideration of our second group of dis- 
tributors— the retail trade. 

Men's clothing and furnishings are sold most successfully 
either in stores devoted solely to such merchandise or in derart- 
ments which carry men’s wear exclusively. In either case the re- 
tail distributor regards the selling of men’s wear, and properly so, 


THE FAIRCHIL 


DAILY NEWS RECORD MEN’S WEAR 
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as a highly specialized form of distribution. It has its own customs, 
its own technique, and its own trade press. 

To reach these two factors who, successively, act as dis- 
tributors for silks designed for male use, there are two all-im- 
portant publications. 

Daily News Record, the Fairchild newspaper of the textile- 
apparel trade, covers thoroughly and completely that portion of 
the cutting-up trade pe in men's wear, and in addition a 
large number of retailers and wholesalers. Its market and trade 
news, its special departments devoted to the news of manufac- 
ture and sale of men's clothing and furnishings, are so essential 
to the profitable operation of manufacturer, wholesaler, or lar 
retailer of those items that it is to be found in every such Pat. 
lishment. 

Men's Wear, the Fairchild semi-monthly of retailing of 
men's apparel, has an A.B.C. net paid circulation of 14,348, 
over twice that of any other publication in its field. Its pro- 
nounced leadership is built on a completeness of editorial treat- 
ment which makes it the standby of every worth-while retailer 
of men’s wear. 

The advertiser of silk fabrics intended for use in men’s ap- 
parel can, by the use of these two publications, secure the support 
and cooperation of the two most important groups in the distri- 
bution of his product. 

The Fairchild Market consists of the readers of seven pub- 
lications, aggregating 124,520 1n Circulation. These publications, 
with a collective readership in excess of 400,000 dominate the 
textile and apparel industry vertically from raw material to re- 
tail counter, horizontally from lingerie to linoleum. Their domi- 
nance is based upon a vitality of editorial content which commands 
the close attention of every important factor in the industry. In 
terms of buying power, the Fairchild Market represents the great 
bulk of the ren bg vtstds and potential market for the things 
which America wears or uses for decorating its homes. For every 
product there is a portion of the Fairchild Market of primary 
importance. 

The Silk Division of the Fairchild Publications will be glad 
to give you detailed information on the various phases of the 
market for this commodity and on any point connected with ad- 
vertising and selling in its field. 


UBLICATIONS 


MEN’S WEAR DAILY FAIRCHILD BULLETINS (LONDON—PARIS) 
RCHILD TRADE DIRECTORIES MAN and his clothes (LONDON 











How Chain Stores Are Changing 
Farm Distribution 


Red Owl Stores Show 


Advertisers 


Some Important Things About 


Strength of the Rural Market 


By G. A. Nichols 


HE chain-store method of re- 

tail merchandising works just as 
well in the small town and rural 
community as in the city. This 
truth, which-is exemplified by the 
success of the Red Owl Stores, 
Inc., a grocery chain whose head- 
quarters is in Minneapolis, proves 
conclusively the economic sound- 


small town chain is helping rather 
than hurting the independent re- 
tailers—the element among them, 
that is, who are willing to learn 
and whose justification for being 
in business is based upon something 
sounder and stronger than tearful 
appeals to local pride or ill-tem- 
pered attacks upon the alleged Wall 


ness of the chain 
idea. And that the 
chain can thus 
profitably function 
is convincing evi- 
dence of the power 
of rightfully used 
branded line sala- 
bility—a force that 
shows no favorit- 
ism in picking the 
communities it 
shall serve; for it 
was upon nation- 
ally advertised 
goods that Red 








Y pw larger chains are fast 
entering the smaller 
towns. In addition, these 
towns have had chain sys- 
tems specializing in the 
smaller centers of popula- 
tion, 

What does this extension 


of the chain system to the 
farm market mean to manu- 


facturers? Beyond dispute, 
it has already had an effect 
on methods of getting dis- 
tribution in the farm field 
But what does the future 


Street interests who 
dare to invade their 
field. Also, by ex- 
ample and precept, 
the chain is demon- 
strating the right 
way to capitalize 
upon the consumer 
acceptance created 
by manufacturers 
through their gen- 
eral advertising 
programs. In this 
respect it is quite 
as forceful a mer- 
chandising mission- 


Owl made its first 


+ 
bid for public | ome for™ 








ary as was the 
retail mail-order 














favor, and it has 
consistently followed that policy. 
Fifteen years or so ago, when 
chains were composed almost 
wholly of variety stores of the 
Woolworth and Kresge type, the 
retailer in towns of 10,000 and 
under felt reasonably secure against 
this kind of competition; his prin- 
cipal opponent was the retail mail- 
order house. The picture has 
changed. Retail mail-order no 
longer bothers him to any great 
extent; he must now combat the 
chains—not those located in nearby 
large cities or trading centers, but 
in his own community, regardless 
of how small that community may 
be. Towns in the Northwest with 
only a few hundred population now 
have active, aggressive and profit- 
able chain stores. The old order 
has passed, never to return; retail- 
ing is fast attaining its balance. 
And, paradoxically enough, the 


catalog while in the 
height of its glory. For that mat- 
ter it has taught and is teaching 
a useful advertising lesson to the 
manufacturer himself; it is show- 
ing him how better to utilize the 
salability his advertising produces 
—and is inculcating in him a better 
understanding of and deeper re- 
spect for the farm and small-town 
market. 

What I am trying to say here 
is based specifically upon what the 
Red Owl Stores have accom- 
plished. Somewhat similar morali- 
zations can be drawn from the 
larger chains that are now fast en- 
tering the smaller towns—growing 
from the city into the country in- 
stead of from the country into the 
city as Red Owl is doing. The 
whole thing marks a most signifi- 
cant merchandising development 
showing manufacturers, as it does, 
how to get adequate distribution in 
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MONTANA 


Thetreasure state— 
fabulously wealthy 
—with vast mineral 
resourcesand fertile 
lands. Gateway to 
Yellowstone and 
other great govern- 
ment reserves—vis- 
ited by hundreds of 
thousands of tour- 
ists every year. 


Another of the six- 
teen states where 
Packer’s outdoor 
advertising service 
is the choice of 
many of America’s 
greatest national 
advertisers. 


PACKER 


Executive Offices: 
UNION TRUST BLDG. for 
CLEVELAND,OHIC MONTANA, BUTTE 
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HIS month The Times-Press 
winds up the greatest year in its 
history. It has achieved a greater 
circulation, a larger reader-follow- 
ing, a more intense reader-interest 
than ever before. It has set up new 
high records in advertising volume 
which place it near the top of the 
list of linage-carriers of the country. 
Few newspapers have ever grown 
so rapidly. In five short years it 
has expanded far beyond the nor- 
mal limits of its mechanical facili- 
ties, and today, it is forced to mark 
time—waiting for the completion of 
its new million-dollar plant, when it 
can make even greater strides. 





A Lockheed-Vega plane, one of The B. F. Goodrich Company’s 
air fleet. Other Akron rubber companies operating their own 
planes are Goodyear, General and Firestone. 











More and more, local, national 
and classified advertisers are learn 
ing of its remarkable productivity 

It has gained 1,154,463 lines o 
local advertising in the first |! 
months of 1929. Its national adver 
tising volume is more than 24% 
greater than in the same 11 month 
of last year. 

Publishing 16,236,734 lines of ad 
vertising in the January-Novembe 
period, it has gained over 1,600,001 
lines of total display advertising 
Surely, here is concrete evidenc 
that The Times-Press is the news 
paper to sell your proposition to th¢ 


people of the Akronaria—more ef 
_  fectively, mo 
Sn ’ profitably ! 
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ships operating off the port is shown 
between April 1 and November 30. 

During this period four commer- 
cial lines and the planes of four 
Akron industrial concerns carried a 
total of 15,192 passengers—13,500 
paid trips. 

a) 
INDUSTRIES GROW 


y= gain in the industrial 

position of the city during the 
last year is indicated in statistics re- 
leased recently by the Chamber of 


Commerce. All data is based on the 
year ended Nov. 1. 

Total capitalization of 188 indus- 
tries one year ago was $426,203,000. 
Capitalization of 195 industries listed 
in this year’s report is $533,999,366. 
The estimated value of products a 
year ago was $610,092,053. This 
year’s figure for aggregate of sales 
is $624,928,794. Annual factory pay- 
roll advanced from $108,555,838 to 
$119,506,906. The number of em- 





ployes jumped from 64,796 to 65,726. 








A tangible evidence of sensational 


growth. Outgrowing its quarters in five 
short years, the Times-Press will move 
into this new home about June 1, 1930. 


Akron Is Not in the 
Cleveland Market 
—It Stands Alone 
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the farm field—something many of 
them say they have been waiting 
for as a prerequisite to advertis- 
ing to the farm and small-town 
trade on a basis comparable to the 
effect exerted in the metropolitan 
markets. 

The first Red Owl store was 
started in Rochester, Minn., about 
eight years ago; today the chain 
has upward of 200 stores in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Wisconsin and Iowa. The 
management unhesitatingly gives 
advertising the major part of the 
credit, although it is not particu- 
larly enthusiastic over the adver- 
tising job food products manufac- 
turers were doing in the Northwest 
before the company’s entrance 
upon the scene. 

Out of all this may be set down 
the general principle that adver- 
tised goods give a chain—particu- 
larly a new chain which has not 
yet established consumer acceptance 
for itself as an institution—invalu- 
able help in fighting down the 
prejudice which it may encounter 
in a community at the beginning. 
Here is a place where private 
brands, regardless of their quality 
and price, cannot serve nearly so 
well. 


Unknown Might Be Inferior 


“When we opened our first 
store,” says K. L. Hart, general 
manager of the company, “we 
recognized the need for stocking 
goods whose names were at least 
reasonably well known to the con- 
sumer. A small town is necessarily 
more receptive to local influences 
than a large one. If we had gone 
in with unknown goods, therefore, 
competition would have been able 
to say, truthfully or otherwise, that 
we were carrying inferior food 
products ; and our own name would 
not have been strong enough to 
overcome this feeling. But, through 
featuring branded names that were 
known to the trade, we created a 
condition that made this sort of 
argument impracticable. 

“Thus, with goods that nobody 
could say were not of standard 
and staple quality, we had nothing 
to explain or apologize for so far 
as our merchandise was concerned. 
We had no advantage over any 
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other retailer in this respect; any 
store could, if it would, have the 
same goods. But we did have an 
opportunity in that we proceeded in 
accordance with the well-known 
principle that the chain store’s suc- 
cess is caused fundamentally, not 
by inside secret buying advantages, 
but by efficient selling. 

“Our first store was clean, at- 
tractive and inviting—and as such 
it stood out in a way to attract 
trade. Our careful operating plan 
enabled us to effect savings in 
overhead cost by means of which 
we could reduce the selling prices 
on many items. By the use of 
good advertising we informed peo- 
ple of these prices, and the re- 
sult was only what was logically 
to be expected. People are no re- 
specters of stores or persons when 
it comes to buying things to eat. If 
they can buy goods of recognized 
quality at economically correct 
prices from an orderly store they 
are very much inclined to overlook 
or not consider the name of the 
person or organization who hap- 
pens to be running that store—or 
whether it is a local or outside 
company. This policy brought in 
volume and, as volume increased, 
we were able to make a satisfac- 
tory net profit even though our 
margin on the individual sale might 
be small indeed. Here you have 
the whole story, and it is not a new 
story either. There is no patent 
on the plan, as many a prosperous 
independent dealer knows.” 

But a careful analysis of the Red 
Owl system's expansion, on the 
basis here relafed by Mr. Hart, 
leads to the conclusion that the 
chain’s own advertising, rather 
than that of the manufacturer, was 
the real force utilized. By no man- 
ner of means must it be understood 
that a fruitful market on branded 
food products lines had been estab- 
lished throughout the Northwest, 
that people were demanding these 
and none other—that the independent 
retailers were sitting idly by, too 
indifferent to gather in the luscious 
harvest which the big hearted ad- 
vertisers had provided for them. 

The plain fact is that the food 
products manufacturers were doing 
relatively little advertising specifi- 
cally to the consumers in the North- 
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west; they apparently regarded 
that as a sparsely settled section 
incapable of paying dividends upon 
any sustained advertising effort. 
But the reflex action of their gen- 
eral advertising activities had been 
sufficient to make the names of 
their products known throughout 
the territory. The Red Owl chain 
took up this rather dormant asset 
and merchandised it thoroughly. 
After this was done, the manufac- 
turers began to get the idea, too, 
and today the newspapers and farm 
papers of the Northwest carry food 
products advertising addressed di- 
rectly to the consumers in that part 
of the country. 


Bringing the Farmers into Town 


The first store was advertised in 
the local newspapers, the names of 
well-known items being promi- 
nently featured at a price. Circu- 
lars were mailed to farmers 
throughout the town’s trading ra- 
dius—a matter of ninety miles or 
so. The result was that farmers 
drove in from a distance to at- 
tend the opening sale. Many of 
these had been in the habit of trad- 
ing at other towns. The Red Owl 
sale therefore was the means of 
creating business not only for it- 
self, but also for other stores in 
the town. 

As the chain rapidly expanded 
over the Northwest the manage- 
ment saw the need for a construc- 
tive advertising program by means 
of which it could merchandise the 
system as a whole. For this pur- 
pose it turned to the farm papers. 
And now there is to be seen the most 
unusual spectacle of full-page farm- 
paper advertisements offering spe- 
cific merchandise and naming prices 
just as would be done if the ad- 
vertising were appearing locally in 
a metropolitan newspaper. In ty- 
pography, general layout and plan 
the advertisements remind one of 
presentations made to the city trade 
by the A. & P., Kroger and others. 

A page advertisement may con- 
tain as many as seventy-five spe- 
cial items all prominently displayed. 
The names of all the stores are 
listed. Insofar as the individual 
reader is concerned, the advertise- 
ment applies only to the store in 
which he is interested, all the items 
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at the prices named being available 
in every unit of the chain. 

What it really amounts to is that 
Red Owl is advertising its chain 
just as it would if the stores were 
confined to a single large city in- 
stead of being scattered over five 
States. It has rounded up the 
profitable farm market and thus 
has approximately 2,000,000 cus- 
tomers and prospects throughout 
the section it serves. In effect, for 
merchandising purposes, it has as- 
sembled the rural trade into one 
huge unit and is using the same 
advertising methods as it would if 
the entire 200 stores were grouped 
in a single metropolitan trading 
area such, for example, as Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul. It is a most 
interesting and instructive develop- 
ment—one that advertisers in gen- 
eral could well afford to study. 

And the significant feature of 
the whole thing is that the Red 
Owl chain has been made success- 
ful because it merchandises itself 
primarily and pre-eminently to 
the farm trade. If it had to de- 
pend strictly upon the business de- 
veloped directly in the towns where 
its stores are located, it likely 
would not get very far—or at least 
would have to operate on a differ- 
ent plan. If, in other words, an 
organization is discerning enough 
to see that farm trade is just as 
responsive to chain-store methods 
as is any other, it locates in a terri- 
tory where farm trade is a real 
factor. 

In the Northwest there are fewer 
towns than in the older and more 
populous States, and they are scat- 
tered over distances that, in the 
East, would appear great. Most 
of these towns, therefore, draw in 
business from over a wide area, 
some of them having a trading 
radius of as much as ninety miles. 

Last spring I happened to be go- 
ing through Webster, Mass. While 
resting, I wandered into a store 
and got into conversation with the 
proprietor. In reply to a ques- 
tion, he said that only about 5 per 
cent of his business came in from 
outside the town. This was so in- 
triguing that I spent several hours 
in the town seeking the experiences 
of other stores on the same sub- 
ject. The inquiry was necessarily 
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~~ “Says You/”’ 


‘Certain Providence (Rhode Island) 
newspapers claim ‘adequate state cover- 


9 99 


age’. 


“‘Can we justify the expenditure of 
thousands of dollars with these Provi- 
dence papers for ‘adequate coverage’, 
when a population in excess of *169,000 
in northern Rhode Island remains largely 
in ignorance of our message?” 





*Including the cities 
of Pawtucket, Central 
Falls and Woonsocket, 
where diversified in- 
dustries assure an un- 
usually receptive buy- 
ing market. 





Continuous Buying Power 


A concentrated population, working in diversified 
industries, and therefore comparatively unaffected 
by seasonal slumps in specific lines, furnishes the 
buying power of Pawtucket and Woonsocket. 
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~~ “Says We/!” 


Consider well the following figures as 






































r- compiled from the latest available state- 
ments. 
of Pawtucket 
. No, Families Pawtucket Providence Providence 
Vi- State Census Times Bulletin Journal 
1925 (Evening) (Evening) (Morning) 
e’ Pawtucket and Central 
’ Falls (twin cities) 21,629 22,264 1,144 6,338 
100 LARSEN viintesiccinss 2,405 1,522 129 323 
Cumberland ........ 2,327 1,723 40 275 
aly Totals for above 26,361 25,509 1313 6,936 


Total Net Paid Circulation of The Pawtucket Times . . 29,895 











Woonsocket 
No. Families Woonsocket Providence Providence 
State Census Call Bulletin Journal 
1925 (Evening) (Evening) (Morning) 
City of Woonsocket 9,972 9,732 309 1,734 
Burrillville ........ 1,883 1,326 382 180 
North Smithfield... . 714 476 19 25 
Totals for above 12,569 11,534 710 1,939 
at Total Net Paid Circulation of The Woonsocket Call , . 15,753 
ra 
et, There is only one way to blanket northern Rhode Island 
and that is with 
in- 
in- 4 
- The Pawtucket Times 
and 


The Woonsocket Call 


Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman National Representatives 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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ILWAUKE 
ROSPEROU 


C. C. YOUNGGREEN 
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ILWAUKEE is one of those infrequent 
but highly blessed communities whose 
unity increases with its diversity. 
Its prosperity is built not on one but on many 
rocks of industry and commerce. 


So varied are our activities, so numerous are 
our fields of effort, that nothing short of a uni- 
versal cataclysm of all business could seriously 
affect our prosperity. 


Here is no “boom town”; the pressure of a 
drive in any single industry or activity finds out- 
let in too many fields. 


For years our banks and financial houses have 
stood among the leaders for soundness; our in- 
dustries are known in all the countries of the 
globe; our mercantile houses are steadily grow- 
ing in size and in importance; our people are 
thrifty—and “thrifty” in its true sense—wise 
spenders rather than mere hoarders. 


We have confidence in the future because we 
have made the past. We have tested ourselves 
and each other and we can rely on the spirit 
which has made Milwaukee grow. 
















aa 4 
Certainly the President of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs T 
of the World needs no intro- 
duction! Mr. Younggreen is 


NOWS his Milwaukee. 














rominent in civic affairs and | for adequate coverage 
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superficial and no attempt is here 
made to put down definite per- 
centages, but I left that town with 
the impression that fully nine- 
tenths of the sales made by the 
stores were to people living in 
Webster. 

The other day, while in Mankato, 
Minn.—a town of about the same 
size as Webster—I ascertained that 
somewhat more than 50 per cent 
of the retail business was drawn 
in from the outside. And here we 
see the difference. (The Red Owl 
chain has a profitable store in Man- 
kato, by the way.) 

This section served by the Red 
Owl stores is only typical of the 
rural market in general. Market- 
ing problems in the Northwest are 
in no essential respect different 
from those to be encountered in 
the enormous rural trading areas 
of the Southwest and South. No 
diagram is needed here to show 
advertisers that the great farm 
market can be cultivated by means 
of the chain-store system—if the 
independent retailer persists in his 
present indifferent policy. 

Mr. Hart poor about the 
greater volume of advertising food 
products manufacturers are doing 
in the Northwest since the Red 
Owl system got its hold. Their 
former conservatism, while not to 
be commended, may be explained 
in part by the fact that they then 
lacked the right kind of retail out- 
lets—stores that would feature 
their goods and intelligently mer- 
chandise them to the farmer. They 
have such outlets now. Their re- 
sulting advertising activities bring 
up the thought that perhaps an ex- 
pansion of the chain-store idea, 
voluntary and otherwise, may 
the means of capturing that elusive 
farm market which so many adver- 
tisers claim they cannot understand. 
The Red Owl achievement shows, 
once more, that the farm trade is 
to be approached in precisely the 
same way—including the use of the 
chain if you please—as is done ‘in 
the city. 

Mr. Hart also speaks about the 
obvious value of advertised brands 
in helping a chain store get started 
in a small town where at first it is 
given the cold shoulder. It isn’t 
very long until such a store, if it 
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merchandises to the farm trade, is 
regarded as a decided help rather 
than a potential detriment to the 
town. The anvil chorus probably 
will get busy on this latter asser- 
tion and call it the work of a 
dreamer or a rank prevaricator. 
If members of the aforesaid chorus 
would take the trouble to go into 
some of the towns where there are 
Red Owl stores they would be 
frankly astonished and have some- 
thing new to sing about—something 
constructive and inspiring for once. 

After visiting the two Red Owl 
stores at Valley City, No. Dak., 
I went over and had a little talk 
with the Northern Pacific station 
agent. 

“Do the retail mail-order houses 
have much business in these parts 
now?” he was asked. 

“No, sir,” was the prompt reply. 
“Three or four years. ago mail- 
order shipments would come in 
here for farmers twenty or thirty 
miles away from a railroad. To- 
day I hardly ever receive one. I 
don’t believe a farmer around these 
parts has bought any groceries by 
mail for more than a year. What’s 
the reason? Oh, I don’t know; I 
never thought of it. I guess it 
must be that the farmers can come 
to town and buy at just as low 
prices.” 

The agent’s guess was right. I 
am not saying that Red Owl 
wrecked the mail-order grocery 
business for Valley City, but it is 
a fact that Red Owl advertises 
canned goods and other packaged 
food products in dozen and case 
lots. When a farmer can drive up 
to one of these stores, carry out 
to his automobile any quantity of 
groceries that he may want, and 
be able to choose them from among 
advertised brands at a price com- 
parable to the mail-order price, why 
should he go through the bother 
of ordering his goods from a dis- 
tance? He would have to drive 
into town for them anyway. 

(Incidentally, Sears, Roebuck & 
Company have just closed their 
grocery department. What effect 
did chain-store merchandising have 
in bringing this about, I wonder?) 

When a chain store can enter a 
town, help put an effective quietus 
upon mail-order trade and bring 
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in farmers from far and near, it 
isn’t going to be given the cold 
shoulder very long. The whole 
town is helped, and competing re- 
tailers can get their full share of 
the benefits if they have “the see- 
ing eye” to a sufficient extent. 

This friendly feeling, according 
to E. B. Dunsworth, the Red Owl 
advertising manager, has become 
so widespread that the company in 
several instances has been con- 
tinually invited by local chambers 
of commerce to establish stores. 
Newspapers are friendly in the 
extreme. Yes, it must be that 
the chain-store merchandising idea 
fits perfectly into the rural com- 
munity and that the rural com- 
munity likes it. 


A. F. A. Chooses Washington 
for 1930 Convention 


Washington, D. C., was voted as the 
location for the 1930 convention of the 
Advertising Federation of America, at 
a meeting of the board of governors at 
Chicago fast week. A definite date has 
not as yet been selected, but May has 

m chosen as the month. 


Joins Kelly, Spline & Watkins 


Fice Mork, formerly advertising coun- 
sel for the R. R. Heywood Company, 
Inc., New York, and, at one time, with 
the advertising department of E. " 
Squibb & Sons, New York, has joined 
Kelly, Spline & Watkins, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, as an account 
executive. 


Rah! Rah! Rah! 


AmeERICcAN Bustness Burtpers, INc. 
ew YorE 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: q 
Three rousing cheers for Aesop Glim. 
If his material is to be put in book 
form, put me down for a de luxe copy. 
W. M. Ostranver, 
President. 











Hydraulic Press Account 
to Key Agency 

The Hydraulic Press Manufacturing 
Company, Mt. Gilead, Ohio, has ap- 

inted The Key Advertising Company, 

incinnati, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. Business papers and direct mail 
will be used. 





“Chicagoan” Advances 
M. C. Kite 


M. C. Kite, who six months ago joined 
the advertising department of The Chi- 
cagoan, Chicago, has appointed 
local advertising manager. 
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Larger Shredded Wheat Cam- 


paign Introduces New Features 

A 30 per cent increase has been made 
in the advertising appropriation of The 
Shredded Wheat ompany for 1930 
The campaign that will appear through 
the year starts with several features 
that are new. These are: 

1. The addition of magazines,~ten of 
which will be used during 1930. 

2. Use of a list of about 5°0 news 
papers, with larger space and insertions 
on a weekly schedule. 

3. Introduction of a cut showing the 
new package design. The des'gn now 
shows a picture of the product, super 
imposed over a cut of the famzliar 
Shredded Wheat plant. The change has 
been made to identify the product with 
the package. 

4. Emphasis on the health-giving food 
contents of the product. Dur ng the re- 
cent past, much of the advertising mes- 
sage has been devoted to talking about 
the desirability of combining Shredded 
Wheat with fruits. This thought con- 
tinues to have a place in the new cam 
paign, which tells of the delicious com 
binations that can be made. 

5. One and one-half inch cuts will be 
a standard feature of the newspaper 
copy. This is a change from the full 
text copy previously used. These cuts, 
appearing at the top of the advertise 
ments, summarize the story told. Their 
purpose is to inject human interest into 
the copy. 

The newspapers to be used will cover 
the principal population centers. The 
list of magazines to be used has been 
selected particularly for its coverage of 
small towns. 

College papers will be used during 
1930 also. In the copy for these pub- 
lications, stress will be placed on the 
characteristics that make for popular- 
ity in young men and women, and how 
Shredded Wheat helps to develop such 
assets as beauty, strength, and all around 
social attractiveness. 


New York “World” Appoints 
Ralph Hayes 


Ralph Hayes, formerly vice-president 
of the Chatham and Phenix National 
Bank of New York, has been appointed 
second vice-president and executive as 
sistant to Ralph Pulitzer, publisher of 
the New York World. He will assume 
his new duties January 1. Previous 
to his connection with the Chatham and 
Phenix bank, he was assistant to Wil! 
H. Hays, president of the Motion Pic 
ture Producers and Distributors of 
America. He was also formerly assis 
tant to the president of the Cleveland 
Trust Company. Mr. Hays has also 
been, and will continue to be, executive 
— of the New York Community 

rust. 


Joins Addison Vars 


Alexander Hareski, formerly with the 
Davis Bulletin Company, Inc., Buffalo. 
window display manufacturer, has joined 
the art staff of the Buffalo office of 
Addison Vars, Inc., advertising agency 
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We wish you a Happy 
New Year and assure you 
a prosperous one in 
Cleveland if you will 

just remember that— 








YOU 
fs CANNOT 
COVER 


CLEVELAND 
| WITHOUT THE 


- CLEVELAND 


NEWS 








/ 
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Not once in ten thousand years will the thumbs of two 
people be identical. Look at your own two thumbs. 
They are shaped alike, they are the same length, breadth 
and thickness—both are YOU. Yet they are as different 
as if they belonged to another person. 


The Boston market is just like that. It is like no 
other market in the country, for the people of Boston 
are divided into two separate and distinct groups, each 
differing from the other just as two thumbs differ—yet 
they are Boston. 


Fourth in size, the Boston trading area is rich and pros- 
perous, a wonderfully fine market for advertisers. In 
no other city in America, except New York, is the popu- 
lation per square mile so densely concentrated. Nearly 
two millions are within fifteen miles of the center of the 
city, while another million is within an hour’s ride. 


To reach this great army of buyers by advertising, it 
must be remembered that there are TWO markets to 
cover—not merely one. The division has been develop- 
ing for more than a century. It is a separation resulting 
from differences in sentiment, in tradition, heredity and 
environment. The Boston newspapers have long since 
recognized the situation and have conformed to the dual 
grouping. 











A 
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The Herald-Traveler is the newspaper that enjoys the 
confidence of one of these groups—the group which ad- 
vertisers have found, year in and year out, the more re- 
sponsive to advertising and which buys more frequently 
and in larger measure. The second group expresses no 
particular newspaper preference and so shares its favors 
among the other three dailies. 


Figures compiled by Media Records, Inc., bear out the 
Herald-Traveler’s claim to advertising leadership in 
Boston. For 1928 the Herald-Traveler carried the 
largest total of advertising lineage of any Boston news- 
paper. During the present year this leadership is being 
maintained and increased. Such preference by advertis- 
ers indicates the market of greater profit to advertisers. 


To cover one Boston market, and that means both groups, 
one newspaper should be used to covereach. The Herald- 
Traveler will take caré of the group of greater impor- 
tance. One of the other three papers can be used to 
reach the bulk of the other group. 


Advertising Representative: For seven years the Herald- 


Traveler has been first in Na- 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. tional advertising, tacleding oll 


250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. financial, automobile and publi- 
914 Peoples Gas Building cation advertising among Boston 
Chicago, Ill. daily papers. 


1D - TRAVELER 
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Louisville Diversified Industry 
Ignores Wall Street Hiatus] .. 
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{Eprrorrat Nore: “Just what do 
agency space buyers think of publi- 
cation salesmen?’”’ This question was 
recently put to Mr. Duffy and his 
answer is sui up in the follow- 
ing address which he made at a re- 
cent convention of the sales staff of 
The American Weekly. 






yh quite a problem for a space 
buyer to stand before a group 
of publication salesmen and tell 
them how they may best co-oper- 
ate with him. Your problem is a 
hard one and you have many difti- 
culties to overcome. 

If any certain account or adver- 
tising manager or his wife is not 
keen for a certain publication you 
have to sell against that. One oi 
the most interesting meetings I 
ever attended ended by the vice- 
president of the company saying: 
“Well, my wife likes it, the agency 
recommends it, but I think it’s ter- 
riblee However, the votes stand 
two to one, so let’s use it.” That’s 
not the way space is usually bought. 
It would have been better for this 
vice-president to have said: “Well, 
if you gentlemen recommend it, you 
certainly know more about it than 
I do, and the chances are that it 
will sell more merchandise, so let’s 
use it.” 

Of course one of the hardest 
things you have to sell against 1s 
precedent. But: this is quite logi- 
cal Everybody likes to ride a 
winner, When we have a client 
who for years has been using the 
same list of magazines and each 
year shows a good increase in 
sales, believe it or not you have to 
be more than an orator to make us 
change our plan. But it can and 
has been done. 

In Chicago a few weeks ago I 
met the Western manager of a 
fair-sized publication. He asked 
me a question, which I have never 
had to answer before. It was: 
“Just what do the agency space 





How Space Sellers Can Help the 
Agency Space Department 


space Buyers Will Seldom Be Out to Salesmen Who Bring Good Ideas 


By Ben C. Duffy 


Space Buyer, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


buyers think of publication sales-- 


men?” He was somewhat sur- 
prised at my answer because he 
thought it would be negative. But 
stop to think “Just what would the 
agency space buyers do without the 
publication salesman?” Can you 
picture a situation like that? 

I started in the agency business 
about ten years ago. At that time, 
frankly, I didn’t know the differ- 
ence between urban and rural be- 
cause I will always remember my 
surprise when I discovered how 
many people live in towns under 
2,500. But when I reached the 
point where I was allowed to talk 
with you fellows I began to become 
a space buyer. Most of my learn- 
ing and facts came from the boys 
on the other side of the fence, 
therefore I contend that the more 
people we see, the more ideas we 
get, and the more ideas we get 
help make us more valuable to the 
agency and our clients. 


A Self-Supporting Space 
Department 


I believe that every space depart- 
ment could always be a selling de- 
partment. In other words it should 
make itself self-supporting. If we 
can give our various clients ideas 
as to how they can sell more goods 
by selecting more or better me- 
diums, we do the same thing that 
the account representative does 
when he tells the client how to sell 
more goods by using better copy. 
And that’s a place where the pub- 
lication salesman can be of help. 

For example, we see as high as 
1,600 people per month. When you 
get the combined thinking of such 
a large group there has to be some 
good ideas or these _ fellows 
wouldn’t be selling. So you can 
see the logic and reason why I be- 
lieve the space buyer should never 
be “out” to a salesman unless he is 
really too busy to see him, as often 
happens. Don’t ask me how is the 
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best way to beat the reception room 
line. That’s another thing which is 
always being given more thought 
by the agency. 

A profitable interview is one that 
has been beneficial to both parties. 
Unless it is of value to me it won't 
be of any value to you. 

We have, as you possibly know, 
a large organization which devotes 
considerable time to the study of 
mediums. We think we are all 
right. Generally speaking we be- 
lieve we have a pretty good work- 
ing knowledge of every publication. 
Not more than you have of the 
publication you are selling, but 
more than you have of most other 
magazines. We know why we want 
a certain publication and know in 
advance what we expect from it. 
Therefore when you start talking 
down another publication it doesn’t 
necessarily affect our feeling to- 
ward you but it does tend to make 
the interview unprofitable. 

Advertising practice is con- 
structed largely of successes that 
have been achieved by other ad- 
vertising. 

In this connection therefore the 
biggest work you can do is to 
understand why a campaign suc- 
ceeded; what methods were em- 
ployed; and how it was merchan- 
dised. You will always find ready 
ears when you are telling us how 
somebody else increased sales, he- 
cause that’s our job also. How- 
ever small, any success achieved by 
your medium is darn good listen- 
ing. But you should have the facts 
fairly accurate. 

We have an account which is 
running in women’s magazines. 
The agency put it there. We did 
so not because any representative 
of a woman’s magazine told us to 
but because we had a belief that 
women do buy the product to a 
generous degree. If ‘we had that 
idea, we said, let’s find the facts. 
Our research department gave us 
an investigation made by a woman’s 
magazine. It proved the point we 
wanted to know. We further in- 
vestigated with our own trained 
investigators and it also proved the 
point. But how these data got into 


the files of our research department 
or why nobody from the magazine 
showed it to us is aside from the 








point. The fact remains that any 
time a representative of a woman's 
magazine wanted to talk to me 
about this account I would haye 
liked it as much as he would. And 
that is what I would call a profit. 
able interview. 

The other day an Eastern adver- 
tising manager of a group of pub- 
lications was giving me a solicita- 
tion. Toward the end of his story 
I asked him about his rate. A fter 
looking through his pockets he said 
he did not have a rate card and 
furthermore could only approxi- 
mate the rate for color in his pub- 
lication. 

He admitted this so frankly that 
my reaction was: “Well, if you 
have been selling these publications 
such a long time and building up 
the advertising to the point you 
have, and still don’t know the rate, 
you certainly must be selling along 
the right lines, because you have to 
talk about something and I’m glad 
to see somebody who is not always 
quoting a rate. We can get that 
from our rate card file and data 
service. But the intangible things, 
your advertising successes, etc., are 
not shown in any rate book or 
A B C report.” 

In our organization we have four 
space buyers. From contact with 
these men I know we are all of 
different temperaments and have 
different ideas. You don’t realize 
unless you study the man you are 
talking to how important the ap- 
proach is. Usually you are sized 
up when you take your first step 
inside the door. I just want to say 
here that in my opinion, the most 
successful salesman is the one who 
can act the most natural, study his 
man, and be himself under all 
conditions. 

We know when a. salesman is 
trying to make an impression and 
frankly we don’t like it any more 
than you do when you know that a 
space buyer is trying to impress 
you. 





C. C. Wilmot with Eureka 
Vacuum Cleaner 


C. C. Wilmot, formerly with Brooke, 
Smith & French, Inc., Detroit advertis 
ing agency, has been made sales promo- 

manager of the Eureka Vacuum 
Cinaer Company, of that city. 
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facts about 


RADIO 


BROADCASTING 


come to station headquarters 


B ted oon interested in radio broadcast 
advertising, this organization stands 
alone in service to the advertiser and 
to his agency. «As authorized eastern 
representatives for leading stations 
everywhere, we can furnish detailed 
information about rates, coverage, 
available time, electrical transcription 
facilities etc. for any station or stations. 
Our experience and knowledge are 
available in determining the compar- 
ative value of various stations to meet 
the requirements of a specific adver- 
tiser. «Our proved ability to handle a 
wide variety of radio merchandising 
problems is attested by our exclusive 
representation of leading stations 
and by the success of leading radio 
advertisers. «You are invited to 
counsel with us without obligation. 


|SCOTT HOWE BOWEN, Inc. 


# RADIO STATION HEADQUARTERS 18 


180 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK CITY 








274 MADISON AVE. 
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; he ponder 
-d, thr 


jes of 1 


IKE old Governor Van Twiller 


of Amsterdam whose plump Resource 


cheeks seemed to have taken toll of 
everything that went into his mouth irways. 
. . - Columbus . . . at the surplus of Columbus, 0. stern, © 
producing interior of the United ° ° ecessful 
States, takes toll of the constant ts its 
flow of commodities moving out of 


rapidly 


legheny 


this region. geographical pg, SNOW 
position 


Great cities always grow up as gate- 
ways to nations and territories rich 
in commercial resources. History 
seems to bear out this contention 
completely. 


Hemmed in on the north and wes 
east and south by tremendous an 
formidable natural barriers, th 
mid-continental region has thre 
gateways to the outer world. ( 


The great fan-shaped expanse of 
land extending westward from 
Columbus is the principal producer 
of an exportable surplus of agricul- 
tural, mineral and manufactured 
products. LL cities are at the mercy 

of their economic re- 
sources, prospering with their 
exploitation and _ suffering 
with their depression. 

The only resource which 
is relatively permanent is 
geographical position. 

Nature has marked a path 
over which people and prod- 
ucts must travel eastward 
and westward. 

Note the strategic position 
of Columbus on this “trade 
track.” 
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se three gateways, the one of 
ponderant importance is east- 
wd, through Columbus to the 
ies of the Atlantic Seaboard. 


his “Mid-Continental Trade 
rack” is traversed by three great 
mk line railroads, by major 
ns-continental highways and by 
rapidly expanding network of 
irways. (Columbus is the most 
stern, metropolitan city where a 
nccessful airway terminal could be 
tablished . . . just west of the 
legheny foothills and out of the 
og, snow and sleet belt.) 


olumbus is strategically positioned 
the spout of the natural funnel 
here these mighty lanes of com- 
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merce converge. This is its IN- 
EXHAUSTIBLE resource. 

Giving this position permanence 
and stability is the location of 
Columbus with regard to the pro- 
ducers and the consumers of the 
country. Columbus is at the na- 
tion’s center of manufacture and 
close to its center of population. 
It is significant that this position 
will increase in importance. Cities 
situated at the main crossroads of 
commerce are founded on firm 
foundations. There is no limit to 
their growth possibility. There is 
no limit to their worth as perma- 
nent, profitable markets. 


Establish yourself in the Columbus 
market in 1930. 


Columbus Dispatch 


-#{ OHIO’S GREATEST HOME DAILY je 
Member, 100,000 Group of American Cities 
General Advertising Representatives: 

O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 

New York—Chicago—Detroit—Los Angeles—San Francisco 
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successful 
advertising 
in 1930 











Use The Oregonian to cover Portland and the 
entire Oregonian market of Oregon and Southern 
Washington. In this territory of a million and a 
quarter population The Oregonian is the first 
advertising buy. 


_ First in reader preference 
First in circulation 
First in influence 


First in advertising 


Che Oregonian 


Portland, Oregon 

The Preferred Newspaper of the Pacific Northwest 

Circulation: Over 108,000 daily; over 171,000 Sunday 
Nationally represented by Verree & Conklin, Inc. 


NEW_ YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
285 Madison-Ave. 333 N. Michigan Ave. 321 Lafayette Blvd. Monadnock Bidz. 
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The Photomontage—a New Illus- 
trative Technique 


It Is Popular in Europe and Is Worthy of Attention Here 


By Douglas C. McMurtrie 


Director of Typography, Ludlow Typograph Company 


LLUSTRATION is an essential unity that pervades the details of 
element of present-day printed a complex whole. It is a technique 
publicity. Photographs, line and especially suitable for the pictorial 
wash drawings, crayon sketches, representation of the “spirit” or 
oil and water-color paintings are “soul” of such an organism as a 
all put to use as auxiliaries or re- city, or an industrial plant, or a 
inforcements to the text of adver- huge merchandising institution like 
tising messages, and our artists a department store. 

display great versatility 
and rich fertility of re- 
sourcefulness in their 
application of these me- 
dums. Whether we wish 
to show forth exactly 
hw a radio cabinet or 
a washing machine or a 
seam shovel actually 
loks, or whether our 
purpose is to evoke in 
the reader a feeling or 
mood that will accept 
an appeal of style, or 
luxury, or utility, or 
whatever it may be, we 
say it with pictures. 
The last few years 
have brought many in- 
novations in the treat- 
ment of photographs and 
drawings for advertis- 
ing purposes. Many of 
these innovations owe 
their most significant de- 
velopment to the work 
of our own artists with 
camera, pen and brush. 
Some of them origi- 
nated abroad and soon 
found deserved favor in 
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First Page of German Booklet—Symbolic of 
Merchandising at the Leipzig Fair 





this country. But there , : 
is one illustrative device now com- For example, if we wish _to 
ing more and more into vogue in make an illustration representative 


Europe of which I have seen prac- of our home town (for a Chamber 
tically no use made here, and which of Commerce advertisement, let 
deserves, I believe, a most careful us say), the airplane view, show- 













ost study on the part of our adver- ing the little nucleus of tall build- 
ising men. I refer to what is ings at the business center is not 
day called the photomontage. our only recourse. Nor need we 
The photomontage belongs in arrange separate pictures of the 
that class of illustration which city hall, the high school, the park, 
NcIscO aims at a subjective effect. It the First National Bank building, 
K Bids. Beeeks to convey a feeling for the the several churches, the busy 
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corner of First and Main streets, 
the exclusive residences, and the 
plant of the Shoe Button Supply 
Company—each picture in its own 
square or circular, oblong or oval 
border. 

Instead, in a photomontage, we 
blend all these separate notes into 
one civic chord, so to speak, that 
sounds the distinctive key- 
note of our town. Or if 
we wish to convey a feel- 
ing for the activities of the 
Shoe Button Supply Com- 
pany, we take the presi- 
dential office, the different 
gangs of machines in the 
shop, the rolling of boxes 
and crates from the ship- 
ping room, the orderly dig- 
nity of the accounting de- 
partment, and so combine 
them that the individuality 
of the details is merged 
into a represertation of the 
life that animates the 
whole. 

The photomontage is thus 
a melange, or medley, of 
photographic details. It is 
made by enlarging or re- 
ducing to proper propor- 
tions its separate photo- 
graphic elements and then 
cutting and blending these 
to make a new pictpre. 
The art of the process, of 
course, lies in the blending. 
Naturally, a number of pic- 
torial units cannot be 
thrown together at random 
and somehow shaken to- 
gether into a unity that 
lives of itself. It is here 
that the creative artist controls the 
photomontage—a little more of this, 
a little less of that, here a feature 
emphasized, there a too insistent 
note subdued, until the resulting 
blend assumes its proper life and 
motion. It then becomes some- 
thing curiously illusory if exam- 
ined in detail, yet full of meaning 
as a whole. 

_ This type of illustration, in fact, 
is not intended to be examined in 
detail. It best reveals itself to the 
quickly moving eye. It is thus 


ideally suited to the spirit of this 
age of motion. 
and contemplate. 


We no longer sit 
We move, and 
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at ever increasing speed. The 
architecture of this age expresse 
itself in masses which can hd 
grasped and comprehended as wd 
rush by, in automobiles, in limited 
trains, in airships. There are de 
tails enough in this architecture 
ask the designer of a modern sky 
scraper or its structural engineer. 
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FRANKFUR 


AM MAIN 


A Particularly Good Example of The 
Photomontage as Used in Germany 


But the details are absorbed in the 
task of creating the effect of the 
whole, and do not exist for them- 
selves. Thus the photomontage is 
made up of details, but these exist 
solely to give the total effect which 
he that runs may read. 

The origin of the photomontage 
helps us to understand its spirit 
and its purpose. It is the result of 
a deliberate and premeditated over- 
stepping of traditional limitations. 
Pictures, traditionally, were put 
into frames. Frames served a 
purpose—they kept canvas or paper 
from curling or warping. The first 
photographs were a new kind of 
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Therefore they went into 
frames. The halftone process was 
invented, and photographs were 
reproduced for printing; the tra- 
ditional frames—in the form of 
borders — were reproduced with 
them. Each halftone remained du- 
tifully in its own frame, in its 
own individuality. The innovator 
merely observed that the frame, 
or the border, was not essentially a 
part of the photograph, and there- 
fore omitted it whenever it best 
served his purpose to do so. He 
then observed more: That the pho- 
tographic units when released from 
their borders and allowed to flow, 
so to speak, were capable of com- 
bining into a new pictorfal entity. 
This new entity, he found, is much 
more than just the sum of its parts. 
It is a picture with a life wholly 
its own, into which the life of its 
constituent elements is absorbed 
and transmuted. 

The photomontage is thus thor- 
oughly in consonance, as a medium 
of illustration, with the spirit of 
modernism, typographic and other- 
wise. It shows an intelligent dis- 
regard for tradition merely as tra- 
dition. It seeks its own ends and 
discards all that is not functional 
to these ends. It is peculiarly ap- 
propriate to advertising display in 
the modern manner because it con- 
tributes not only motion and life 
to the total effect, but also that 
note of tension or suspense so nec- 
essary to the constructive work of 
the typographic modernist. And 
yet its technique is not so novel 
but that it can be made to respond 
readily to the artist’s creative im- 
agination. 

It is necessary to observe, how- 
ever, that for use in advertising the 
photomontage requires the closest 
attention to the purpose of the 
whole composition and particularly 
to the text, not only in respect to 
the messsage it conveys but also 
in respect to its typographical ex- 
pression. 

The pictorial melange itself is 
nothing new to our artists. It is 
not infrequently seen in pen and 
brush work. The effect is recog- 
nized as highly spirited and sug- 
gestive, although the conception of 
these compositions with pen and 


picture. 
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brush is almost purely imaginative. 
There is every reason for believing 
that our advertising artists will find 
advantage in similarly spirited and 
suggestive effects in pictorial med- 
leys endowed with that implication 
of veracity which is inherent in the 
photograph. We should at least 
experiment with the photomontage. 





Made General Manager, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 


John W. Thomas, vice-president of 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio, has been elected general 
manager of that organization. Se 
Jackson, a member of the board and 
formerly sales manager, has been made 
vice-president in charge of sales. B. M. 
Robinson, assistant secretary, has been 
elected to the directorate. 





Start New Advertising 
Business at Reno 


Percy M. Johnson, Walter E. Aitch- 
ison and elville G. Johnson have 
formed an advertising business at 
Reno, Nev., under the name of John- 
son, Aitchison & Johnson. Percy . 
Johnson was at one time with the 
aaeety Advertising Agency, Portland, 

reg. 


W. M. Sexauer Joins Akron 
Agency 

William M. Sexauer, formerly in 
charge of production in the advertising 
department of the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Company, has joined Clark-McDaniel- 
Fisher & Spelman, Inc., Akron advertis- 
ing agency, as head of the production 
department. 


H. S. Gould Joins Electric 


Refrigerator Company 
Harry S. Gould, formerly with the 
Boston office of Paul Block, Inc., has 
been appointed merchandising service 
manager of the Electric Refrigerator 
Company of New England, Boston, dis- 
tributor of General Electric Refrigerators. 











Appoints Randall Agency 

The Frank M. Pauli Company, De 
troit, manufacturer of retail store fix- 
tures and equipment, has appointed The 
Fred M. Randall Company, advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its adver- 
tising account. usiness papers and 
direct mail are being used. 





Excelso Heaters to Fuller 
Agency 
The Excelso Products Corporation, 
Buffalo, N. Y., Excelso hot water heat- 
ers, has appointed the J. Jay Fuller 
Advertising Agency, Inc., Buffalo, to 
direct its advertising account. 
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Grocery 
and Drug Chain-Store 
Facts 





TELEGRAM 
Boston, Mass. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Can you please wire collect total 
number of chain organizations in 
grocery, drug and five-and-ten lines 
in this country. Stop. Thanks. 

GLAsER AND Marks, Inc. 


N its annual survey of the chain 

grocery field, which has just 
been completed by Chain Store 
Age, we find that there are, at the 
present time, 927 chain-store organ- 
izations operating 64,861 stores. 

The total volume of business 
done by these chain grocery stores 
amounts to $3,445,000,000. 

In the drug field there are ap- 
proximately 535 chains operating 
5,000 stores. The volume of busi- 
ness done by the chains in the drug 
field is near the half billion dollar 
mark—$487,500,000. 

The outstanding chain-store or- 
ganization in the five-and-ten cent 
store field is, of course, the F. W. 
Woolworth Company. It is ex- 
pected that Woolworth will have 
in operation some 1,900 stores by 
January 1, 1930. The sales for 
the first eleven months of 1929 
amounted to $258,880,493. This is 
a gain of 7 per cent over the corre- 
sponding period in 1928 when 
Woolworth operated approximately 
1,725 stores —[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





Wahl Company Plans Biggest 
Advertising Year 


The Wahl Company, Chicago, in a 
letter to dealers, reports that for 1930 
its advertising will eclipse all past ef- 
forts for any single year. Its advertis- 
ing for 1930 will feature the Personal- 
Point Pen. Four-color magazine adver- 
tising, approximately 130 newspapers, 
and approximately seventy-five college 
daily newspapers will be used. In ad- 
dition, the ah! radio advertising for 
1930 will be doubled. 





New Account for Allentown 
Agency 


The Lehigh Wholesale Grocery Com- 
pany, Allentown, Pa., operating a chain 


of ery stores in Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, has placed its advertising account 
with Shankweiler-Mickley, Inc., Allen- 


tewn advertising 


cy... Newspapers 
and direct mail are bei 


ing used. 
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Industrial Association Reports 


on 1930 Appropriations 

The National Industrial Advertiser 
Association, New York, has tabulated 
the results of a letter which it sent ¢ 
300 of its active members to find ou 
whether or not advertising appropria 
tions for 1930 are to be increased. The 
association reports that to date 144 re 
plies have been received, representing 
approximately a 50 per cent return. 0j 
the replies, 55 per cent indicate an in 
creased appropriation for 1930. The 
average increase is about 16 per cent 
Replies indicating that appropriations 
would approximate those of 1929 repre. 
sent 40 per cent of the answers; while 5 
per cent mentioned a decrease, the aver- 
age decrease being estimated at about 15 
per cent. 

The association is also collecting data 
for its case studies which will later be 
used in the advertising and marketing 
classes of universities located in the 
East and Midwest. These case studies 
will also become part of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association Re- 
search library. 

The following case studies have al 
ready been prepared and are available 
for distribution: “Market Survey Pre 
pared for Fanblow Company, Man 
chester, Ill.” By F. R. Davis and E 
Julian Klock, of the General Electric 
Company; “‘An Analysis of the Indus. 
trial Markets in the United States for 
Small Tools” by Galen Snow, formerly 
sales promotion manager of the Green 
field Tap and Die Corporation, and “An 
Analysis of the Industrial Markets in 
Continental United States,” by Warner 
S. Hays and Homer S. Trecartin. 


W. E. Swift Heads United 


States Envelope Company 

Willard E. Swift, formerly first vice- 
president of the United States Envelope 
Company, Springfield, Mass., has been 
elected president of that organization 
He succeeds the late James Logan. 

Eldon V. Johnson, formerly third 
vice-president and assistant general man- 
ager, has been elected first vice-president 
and general manager. Robert L. Allison 
was made third vice-president and assis 
tant general manager. 

William O. Day continues as treasurer 
and has been elected a member of the 
executive committee. Ernest M. Whit 
comb continues as second vice-president 













Motor Transit Account to 
Reincke-Ellis 


The Motor Transit Management Com 
any, Inc., Chicago, operating Grey- 
ound bus lines, has appointed the 
Reincke-Ellis Company, advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its adver 
tising account. 





Appoints Carter Agency 


S. Ravh & Company, New York. 
manufacturers of men’s spats, have ap 
pointed The Carter Advertising Agency. 
of that city, to direct their advertising 
account. 
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That proves the keen reader interest 
in Product Engineering. 


And those readers are the engineering 
executives who specify parts and ma- Fit 
terials for metal products of every 
type — automotive, electrical, office 
appliances, machinery of all kinds. 


That makes Product Engineering fo 
an ideal advertising medium for bear- 
ings, motors and control apparatus, Jai 


molded products, paint and lacquer, 
steels and other materials — and for 
all the other things that make up the - 
$6,000,000,000 annual purchases of 
parts and materials by metal manu- 
facturing. 


Mc 


Product Pr 
Engineering |:: 
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IZIRCULATION 
thirst Issue! 


TO} January — 
IO 
15th 
1930 
First Issue 


—advertising 
forms close 


Jan. 6, 1930 





A 
McGraw-Hill 
Publication 


10th Ave. & 36th St. 
New York, N. Y. 
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THE KEY 
TO ARGENTINA 


Argentina, South America, covers an area equal in 
extent to that of the United States east of the 
Mississippi. 

More than half of its ten million population live 
within 200 miles of Buenos Aires. 


The key to this world’s wealthiest per capita mar- 
ket is LA PRENSA, the newspaper which for 
sixty years has represented Argentina’s national 
life and growth. 


No other paper in the world offers its public so 
many advanced features in every department of 
modern journalism. No other paper in Argentina 
so completely enjoys the confidence of its readers. 


LA PRENSA is the logical selection of American 
advertisers desirous of reaching most quickly and 
effectively the greatest number of this prosperous 
people. 


LA PRENSA 


of Buenos Aires 
“South America’s Greatest Newspaper” 
>_< froe > 
JOSHUA B. POWERS, INC. 


Exclusive Advertising Representatives 
250 Park Avenue, New York 


London 33 Paris a8 Berlin 33 Buenos Aires 
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The Importance of the Modern 
Manufacturers’ Agent 


Centralized Buying Is Making Him a Strong Link in the Selling Chain 


George Wm. Bentley 


Of the Geo. Wm. Bentley Co. 


As buying becomes more and 
£4 more centralized and the busi- 
ness of buying becomes more and 
more a Clearly defined business— 
almost, one might say, a profes- 
sion—the present-day manu factur- 
ers’ agent is assuming an entirely 
new place in the 


As Told to A. H. Deute by 





and Nils Linde 
Of Higgins & Linde 
level to land the _ contract.” 


It brought home a phase of buy- 
ing which is all too often over- 
looked by the salesmen calling 
upon buyers. 

About a year ago the purchas- 
ing department head of an automo- 
bile company “re- 








field of sales devel- 
opment. 

The buyer is no 
longer the easy liv- 
ing chap who sits 


| opment is the place of the 
manufacturers’ 

in selling today? 
perform a real service to 


signed” and took a 
job with a com- 
pany in an unre- 
lated business. Of 
course, there were 


agent 
Does he 





back and regards 
his buying as a 
form of relaxation 
from other duties. 
On the contrary, 
the professional 
buyer is assuming 
every day broader 
and broader re- 
sponsibilities. 

A few months 
ago, a salesman 
was standing around 
impatiently in the 


seller and buyer, thus mak- 
ing himself worth his com- 
missions? 

These are the questions 
which Mr. Deute asked two 
manufacturers’ agents, Mr. 
Bentley, of Boston, and Mr. 
Linde, of Chicago. Their an- 
swers indicate that the mod- 
ern manufacturers’ agent is 
adjusting himself to modern 
conditions and is able to do 
an important job for his 
principals cheaper and bet- 
ter than they can do it them- 





many stories 
around giving the 
reason for this 
move. One of these 
stories, for which 
we cannot vouch, 
but which sounds 
as if it might well 
be true, was as fol- 
lows: 

The company for 
which this man was 
purchasing chief 
was running a neck 











outer office of a || selves. 








and neck race with 
another automobile 











large shipbuilding 
concern. He had 
had a definite appointment with the 
purchasing agent for ten o'clock. It 
was now after eleven and still he 
was waiting for the call for him 
to come in. He was starting to 
fret and fuss and fume. 

Finally the elderly man at the 
desk looked. up and said: “ I’m sure 
Mr. Blank isn’t any happier over 
having to keep you waiting than 
you are in being kept waiting. 
He’d a lot rather be talking to you 
than doing what he is doing. You 
see, this morning word came that 
an important contract for several 
big ships was let yesterday to a 
competitor. Our bid was not low 
enough. Mr. Blank is in there now 
trying to explain why he did not 
find his materials at a low enough 
cost to get our bid to the proper 





manufacturer. Both 
companies were making every ef- 
fort to come into the market with 
new models which would “sell 
themselves.” Each company was 
determined to get ahead in this 
race. 

Both companies presented their 
new models within the space of 
two weeks. It did not take the 
officials of this particular com- 
pany many days to realize that 
the competitor had won the race, 
so far as that year and season 
went. And it wasn’t merely a mat- 
ter of clever design and artistic 
decorating and painting. The en- 
gineering department could do 
nothing else but admit that the 
competing car had value in every 
direction which their car did not 
possess. And yet, so far as actual 
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cost went, there was probably very 
little difference between the two 
cars. More than anything else, it 
was a triumph for one purchasing 
department over the other. 

The losing purchasii.g agent re- 
signed through sheer chagrin and 
disappointment and the inability to 
stand up under the criticism which 
was poured upon him. 

One of the head buyers for one 
of the great chain grocery store 
systems explained recently some- 
thing of the responsibility which 
devolves upon the chain grocery 
store buyer. 

“Whether we like to admit it or 
not, the fact remains that the 
growth of the chain grocery store 
over the old-time independent gro- 
cery store has been largely due to 
the price appeal. Attractiveness of 
display and arrangement, courteous 
attention and that sort of thing 
have, of course, helped, but the 
real underlying reason why the 
thousands and millions of people 
have flocked to the chain stores is 
price. 


Chain-Store Advertising Is Price 
Advertising 


“Read present-day chain-store 
advertising in the newspapers. It 
is price advertising. Note the 
posters featured on the windows. 
They talk price. More groceries 
for less money has been the slogan 
of the chain grocery stores and 
still is. From the buyer’s stand- 
point it would be a fine thing if 
some of the other things which 
go to make up chain-store attrac- 
tiveness from the consumer stand- 
point would help carry a real share 
of the load. We are all trying to 
shift some of the responsibility 
from the price appeal. But thus 
far price is still the governing 
factor. 

“Chain stores no longer fight the 
individually owned grocery store. 
We are now competing principally 
with stores of our own kind and 
we are being fought with our own 
weapons. And so the ingenuity of 


the buyer is being taxed every 
day.” 

Discussing this point, a sales 
manager who spends much of his 
time contacting the grocery trade 
said the other day: “Personally, I 
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prefer to call on the chain grocery 
store buyer rather than on the av- 
erage wholesale grocery house 
buyer. The latter is all too often 
an elderly and autocratic individual 
who shows ill-concealed resentment. 
He knows it has been six months 
since I called on him and will 
probably be six months more be- 
fore I see him again. So he has 
an accumulation of ‘grief’ to pour 
out on me. Why are we doing 
this and why are we doing that? 
And why don’t we do this for him 
or that? And what are we going 
to do about this and that? 

“On the other hand, the aver- 
age chain grocery store buyer is 
a comparatively young man. Usu- 
ally he is an earnest, enthusiastic 
individual. He knows I am com- 
ing and he knows I am working on 
a long schedule. He has made a 
definite appointment. In a moment 
he has opened the subject: ‘Well, 
how can we work out a plan so 
that we can sell more of your 
goods? What have you to sug- 
gest? Got any new ideas?’ And 
quite often he himself has some- 
thing in mind: ‘Say, got an idea 
up my sleeve which ought to move 
about a dozen cars of your stuff; 
it’s like this.’ 

“And he is off on his new idea. 
It can’t always be adopted because 
quite often the idea costs the manu- 
facturer more than he feels the 
business will warrant. Quite often 
the idea must be rejected. But 
the point is there is a definite for- 
ward move having to do with get- 
ting more business.” 

This, in brief, is a picture of 
present-day buying. There is added 
responsibility placed upon the 
buyer. Fewer and fewer individ- 
uals do more and more of the 
nation’s buying. 

There is the element of time to 
be considered and for that reason 
it is harder and harder to get real 
interviews with these buyers. There 
is no longer time for much visiting 
and story telling and cigar smok- 
ing. “Go to lunch with salesmen?” 
a buyer exclaimed. “Say, I need 
that noon hour to give me a breath- 
ing spell. Now and then I can’t 
find any other time to see a man 
than between twelve and one so 
I may have to double up luncheon 
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and business. But not from choice 
—and this doesn’t mean that there 
aren’t many salesmen I like to 
meet socially.” 

Now, with the buyer having his 
buying hours closely taken up, it 
follows, that the salesman calling 
upon the buyer must know his sub- 
ject in all its details. He is going 
to come into competition with the 
best and hardest hitting salesmen 
in the land. 

A few short years ago, selling 
in a certain market meant cover- 
ing possibly 3,000 retail stores with 
a crew of missionary men, using 
those missionary orders to coerce 
a dozen or twenty jobbers and then 
keeping the retail crews working 
to maintain distribution, lest a com- 
petitor be merely waiting for the 
missionary work to subside so that 
he could come in with his own mis- 
sionary crew and scoop the busi- 
ness. 

This particular market is now 
dominated by four  chain-store 
systems of national prominence. 
In addition to these four large 
ones,. there are some half-dozen 
smaller, local chains, each having 
a buyer who buys for from a dozen 
to fifty stores. Then there are 
two old-line jobbers who buy in 
fifty-case lots, and three foreign 
language trade jobbers—two Polish 
and one Italian—who cater to the 
retail stores of their own nationals 
and who buy in sizable quantities. 

In round numbers, fifteen buyers 
dominate the market and dominate 
it perfectly. In fact, four of them 
dominate it. If you are selling 
the four leading chains, you have 
the bulk of the market and are 
quite certain to see the rest of 
the buyers placing orders. 

Where does the manufacturers’ 
agent come into the picture? 

Ten or fifteen years ago, the 
manufacturers’ agent had become 
largely a local sales manager—able 
to employ, train and direct crews 
of missionary men for manufac- 
turers. These agents were gener- 
ally able. to keep a sizable crew of 
men busy. Quite often, they would 
be moved from one product to 
another. One merchandise broker 
was very successful in building up 
a very superior crew of men and 
bringing them to a high state of 
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perfection because he had a num- 
ber of non-conflicting lines which 
permitted moving his men from 
one product to another, keeping 
them at work month in and month 
out. 

These missionary crews were 
nothing more nor less than the “big 
sticks” which manufacturers swung, 
at tremendous expense, for the 
eee of forcing the jobbers into 
ine. 

As the chain stores began to 
make headway, these same mission- 
ary crews were used not merely 
to force jobbing distribution, but 
to compel the chains to handle the 
product on account of the con- 
sumer demand developed, or sup- 
posed to be developed, in this way. 
Consequently, the manufacturer 
was often able to compel the chain 
store to pay the regular jobbing 
price. Otherwise, the chain store 
would be inclined to exact a heavy 
price concession for “advertising 
purposes.” 

As buying became centralized 
and as the percentage of distribu- 
tion through a few buyers grew 
larger, the work of the missionary 
men became more and more futile. 
Missionary selling no longer helped 
» force the chains to handle a 
ine. 


Consumer Demand Asserts Itself 


Consumer demand and _ not 
merely perfect distribution through 
sending men to get at least a few 
packages onto every dealer’s 
shelves again asserted itself. One 
sales manager, many years ago, 
achieved a great local success for 
his product by sending out men 
with a few cases in their cars with 
instructions to sell even three pack- 
ages for cash, rather than not have 
perfect distribution. A couple of 
years ago he tried to apply that 
same plan in a national way, and 
spent millions before he woke up 
to the change in selling conditions. 
This man took what had been an 
outstanding advertising appropria- 
tion, diverted much of it into an 
intensive missionary campaign and 
probably irreparably slowed up the 
sale of his product. 

The fact is that the professional 
buyer of today is influenced not 
by pressure exerted on the retail 
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outlets, but by educational work 
done on the consumer. And obvi- 
ously, that educational work must 
be done through printed publicity 
—not through word-of-mouth sell- 
ing. The latter is entirely too ex- 
pensive. 

So, instead of having, in a given 
market, a half-dozen or dozen mis- 
sionary men costing from $1,000 to 

2,000 a month, plus either a local 

district sales manager or a mer- 
chandise broker to handle the crew, 
plus an advertising campaign to 
give the men something to talk 
about in addition to the product 
itself, the job must now be done 
by a better advertising campaign 
than ever before plus some first- 
hand, high-grade selling by an out- 
standing salesman who is in posi- 
tion to contact the big buyer and 
do a good, quick job. of it. 

It is here, then, that the newer 
opportunity of the manufacturers’ 
agent or merchandise broker comes 
into play. 

While there are all sorts of 
manufacturers’ representatives, just 
as there are all sorts of men in 
other lines of work, a really worth- 
while agent is apt to prove to be 
a highly desirable local represen- 
tative in view of the newer selling 
requirements, provided the lines 
which this individual handles are 
compatible with the line in which 
we are interested. What makes a 
manufacturers’ agent worth while? 
He has, first of all, made good as 
a salesman. His standing in the 
community and his contacts with 
the desired buyers must be of the 
best. 

If he is properly connected, if 
he has the contacts, if he can “get 
in” and if the buyers have confi- 
dence in him, then he can, without 
doubt, get an unusually good hear- 
ing for his principal’s line. We 
say “an unusually good hearing” 
because it is a fact that the aver- 
age buyer will give a more thor- 
ough and more considerate hearing 
to a local broker in whom he has 
confidence. 

“Everything else being equal,” 
a chain-store buyer explained, “T’'ll 
take a chance at least once on the 
recommendation of. certain manu- 
facturers’ agents with whom 
have many dealings. They know 
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that to a large extent the business 
they get from our company de- 
pends upon the confidence we can 
place in them and the way they 
assist us in having the right mer- 
chandise at the right time. Our 
local manufacturers’ agents, of the 
better class know that we look 
upon them as being just as much 
interested in our welfare as in the 
welfare of their principals. There 
is nothing unfair about this. The 
agent does not show any disloyalty 
to his principals when he is just 
as much alive to the importance of 
taking care of us as of his houses. 
In fact, much of his value to his 
principals lies in his value to us, 
his customers. We go far with the 
local agent whom we have learned 
to trust. We give him business 
almost on his own recommenda- 
tion—that is, up to a certain ex- 
tent. So long as he looks after 
our interests, we are able to look 
upon him as we do upon the real 
estate broker who hunts up and 
recommends good locations. When 
we know a manufacturers’ agent 
has a nose for merchandising 
values and that he places proper 
value on looking after our inter- 
ests, we depend much upon his 
sales recommendations. 

‘That, of course, is a splendid 
thing for the principals he repre- 
sents. But, on the other hand, we 
do not expect him to represent 
every Tom, Dick and Harry. That 
is one reason why the worth-while 
manufacturers’ agent is not easily 
obtained by the rank and file of 
manufacturers.” 

Thus the manufacturers’ agent 
or merchandise broker is taking 
his place in present-day salesman- 
ship and sales management. 





American Thermos Appoints 
Cleveland & Shaw 


The American Thermos Bottle Con 
pany, Norwich, Conn., has appointed 
Cleveland & Shaw, [Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its adver- 
tising account. 


Ever-Dry Laboratories to 
Doremus Agency 
The Ever-Dry Laboratories, Inc., Los 





Angeles, has appointed Doremus & 
Company, advertising agency, of that 
city, to direct its advertising account, 


effective January 1 
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TYPOGRAPHY THAT SETS UP AN IDEAL 








By Cutting Down Re-Setting 
We Cut Down Charges 


¢ TYPOGRAPHER of imagination and creative 








skill has the finished proof in his mind’s eye 
before he sets hand to copy. That curtails 
costly corrections and galling delays. Our members are 
pledged to the principle of keeping charges dgwn with 
the purpose that typography shall bean equitable, not 
a disportionate, expense of advertising production. 
Buy typography only from the members of Advertising 


Typographers of America whose names are listed below: 








¢ = : —> 
Members Advertising Typographers of America 
‘ New York ity SuPREME Ap SERVICE x 


Boston 
Tri-ArTS PRINTING Corp. 















THe BERKELEY Press 
Tue Woop CLARKE PrREsS 
Chicago 
ARKINADVERTISERSSERVICE 
BerTScH & COOPER 
J. M. Bunpscuo, INC. 
Haves-LoOcHNER 
Harowp A. Hotmgs, INc. 
(Cleveland 
SKELLY TYPESETTING Co. 
Detroit 
Greorce Wittens & Co. 
Indianapolis 
THE TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE 
Co. Los Angeles 
TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE Co. 





Ap Service Co. 

ADVERTISING AGENCIES’ 
Service Co. 

ADVERTISING-CRAFTSMEN, 
Inc. (A-c) 

ADVERTISING TYPOG- 
RAPHERS, INC. 

Tue ApvertyPE Co., INc. 

E. M. DIAMANT TyPo- 
GRAPHIC SERVICE 

Frost BROTHERS 

Davip Gitpea & Co., INC. 

HELLER-Epwarps TyPoc- 
RAPHY, INC. 

MonTAGueE Lee Co., INC. 


FrepERIC NELSON PHILLIPs, 


INc. 


Roya TyPoGRAPHERS, INC. 





TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE Co. 
or N. Y., Inc. 
Kurt H. Vouk, INc. 
Wooprow Press, INc. 
Philadelphia 
PROGRESSIVE COMPOSITION 


oO. 
WILLENs, INc. 


Pittsburgh 
KEYSTONE COMPOSITION Co. 
Epwin H. Sruart, INc. 


St. Louis 
WARWICK TYPOGRAPHERS, 


inc. Toronto 


Swan SERVICE 
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ANALYSIS 


One-third of all American apne pon bey 
embraced in what is termed the metal w: 
industries, the country’s greatest industria 
classification. The circulation of The Iron Age 
is divided amon: x three a 
groups of this field in the proportions be’ 


FIRST 


Consumers of metals. 
(a) Manufacturers who ma- 
chine, form, cast, fabricate, 
or otherwise work metals. 
Public Service Corpora- 
pA Railroad Purchasin, 63.7% 
tments (not railroa 
shops), Federal, State and 
Municipal Government Of- 
fices, Mines, Engineers, etc. 


SECOND 
Distributors of | machinery 
tools, mill and factory sup. \ 12.8% 


metals. 


THIRD 


jucers of metals, whether 


Prod 
they be ferrous, non-ferrous 

or cilege. 5 f 12 6% 
For 75 years The Iron Age has been the journal 
of these three factors of the metal working 
industry. To the manufacturer whose uct 








The Complete Journal 
of the Whole Metal- Working Industry 








is consumed in any one of ——, it offers in- 
be valuable sales assistance. - 
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MA axvy-cotonen threads 
of interest, drawn from the broad 
highways and the corners of an in- 
dustry, have been woven into a 
blanket whose pattern IS the in- 
dustry. 


It holds together the diverse 
branches by a community of inter- 
est, gives them a class consciousness, 
causes them to look to a common 
medium for the discussion and 
solution of their problems. It pro- 
vides COVERAGE of an industry’s 
interests, and the publication that 
gives it is sought and bought by im- 
portant men throughout the indus- 
try. Itis the kind of COVERAGE upon 


which all other coverage is based. 


That is the kind of coverage the ed- 
itorial management of The Iron Age 
has been offering to those who could 
use it since 1855. Almost without 
exception the subscribers to The 
Iron Age subscribe to its picture of 
the industry. They recognize the 
truth of its portrayal. 


Under this tenacious and wideflung 
community of interest lies that 
large third of all America’s indus- 
trial activity—the metal-working 
industry. Each week its leaders seek 
the coverage afforded by The Iron 
Age. 


If you merchandise any machine, 
any material, any service to the 
metal-working industry, you can 
use this kind of coverage. 


| We Iron AcE 


A unit of UNITED BUSINESS PUBLISHERS, Inc. 





Seventy - fifth year 











ND 239 West 39th Street New York City =) 
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“HoprPrIn’ JOHN” 


Southern tradition decrees that “hoppin’ john” 
—a delectable combination of Black Eye peas 
and rice—be served with hog jowl on the first 
day of January for “good luck” during the new 
year. 


There’ll be plenty of “hoppin’ john” and hog 
jowl in Southern farm homes this year. For 
1929 has been good to the farm folks down here. 
Good crops, good prices .. . and no shrunken 
paper profits. ... Money to spend with the man- 
ufacturers who come 


BACK TO THE FARM 
FOR BUSINESS IN 1930 


In this market SOUTHERN RURALIST IS— 


° —in total paid circulation; 
fi rs ew editorial merit ; 
—in coverage in the group of 
states comprising the highest farm values. 


Circulation Guarantee 
650,000 
100% Net Paid—No Bulk 


SOUTHERN RURALIST 
Serves Every Interest of the Farm Home 
ATLANTA, GA. 


National Advertising Representatives: 
E. Katz Special Advertising Agency. 
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That Something Different Book Pub- 
lishers Have Been Looking For 


A “What’s Wrong with This Picture?” Advertisement which Drew 
Unusual Volume of Replies 


Ros. publishers in their adver- 
tising face a problem that is 
not easily comparable with that of 
other manufacturers of branded 
merchandise. When the Campbell 
Soup Company sells a can of to- 
mato soup the consumer 
who buys may be sure 
that another can of to- 
mato soup, purchased a 
year later, will be of the 
same quality and taste. 
moreover if the same con- 
sumer buys a can of 
Campbell’s chicken or 
vegetable soup he may be 
certain that its quality 
will be equal to that of 
the tomato soup. There- 


stands for products of 


| roe maar mLAne Here are ten famous authors and chew ten 

: h Cc b 1! Filta 0 Sewbroot mmportant books. The authors are not reading 
> heir ow st ¢ wr her 

tore the name Campbe == eso | (heir own books. If you can write thew names 


ee . hewte Wumtere cod 
uniform excellence which semana Ths 4 simple and amusing way of eextng your 
° pet Gentine knowledge We are nor bein mammouws You 
will not be changed, ex- mt mone rem sm aed dime OS wane-comiantith tite bad 
cept to improve them, } authors. We are tempting you to know moe of 
> Poul de Bratt £3 Oe } them and to realize that they are all on one lst, 
over a period of years. | sumseera ane eanen || published by Harcourt, Brace and Company 


A publisher’s imprint 
(his brand name), alas 
for the publisher, fur- 
nishes no such guaran- 
tee. There is no more 





An important book, FREE — 
if you can name these authors 





their imprints a certain value but 
as yet no publisher has been sO suc- 
cessful that consumers in large 
numbers demand a book with his 
imprint in preference to those bear- 
ing the imprints of others. Add to 


under their pictures correctly we will present you 
with a FREE copy of one of the books 


| HOW YOU CAN GET THIS FREE BOOK! 





conscientious group of 
gentlemen than the men 
who make our books, yet 
the most conscientious 
among them will be the 
first to admit that the 
books bearing his imprint 











HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY, 383 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 





are of varying excellence, 


A Total of 8,414 Answers to This Advertisement 


due not only to a differ- Was Received—The Actual Cost Per Name 


ence in the abilities of 

authors, but also to the 

fact that few authors can 

maintain a level of excellence. At 
its best, then, a publisher’s imprint 
merely guarantees that a conscien- 
tious effort has been made to pub- 
lish a book which will appeal to a 
sufficient group of readers to 
make it worth printing. 

Because of these unhappy facts 
publishers’ advertising has not been 
so successful, comparatively, as the 
advertising of many other prod- 
ucts. A few have been able to give 


105 


Was 68.2 Cents 


this the fact that the average pub- 
lisher’s list contains many titles, 
plenty of them the work of un- 
knowns, and you get something of 
a picture of the publisher’s prob- 
lem. 

Since their business, however, 
does depend a great deal upon ad- 
vertising, the publishers are eager 
in their search for ideas which will 
be unusual, and, at the same time, 
tie up their particular imprint with 
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some kind of idea which will give 
it added prestige. 

Harcourt, Brace and Company 
recently completed a check-up of 
an unusual advertising idea which 
created great interest among con- 
sumers and which the company be- 
lieves did serve to give its imprint 
added value and importance in the 
consumer’s mind. 

The advertisement which was the 
basis of the campaign showed ten 
of the authors whose works are 
published by Harcourt, Brace. 
These authors were William B. 
Seabrook, Sinclair Lewis, Lewis 
Mumford, Carl Sandburg, Joseph 
Wood Krutch, Paul de Kruif, 
Lytton Strachey, Virginia Woolf, 
Margaret Widdemer and R. S. 
Lynd. Each author was holding a 
book. The copy read: 


An important book, free—if you 
can name these authors. 

Here are ten famous authors and 
their ten important books. e 
authors are not reading their own 
books. If you can write their names 
under their pictures correctly we 
will present you with a free copy 
of one of the books. 

This is a simple and amusing 
way of testing your knowledge. We 
are not being magnanimous. You 
know some of oe outstanding 
books and authors. We are tempting 
you to know more of them and to 
realize that they are all on one list, 
published by Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. 

How you can get this free book! 

Just write the name of each 
author under his photograph. Send 
it (mailed not later than Oct. ist) 
to Harcourt, Brace & Company, 383 
Madison Ave., New York, with your 
name and address and choice of one 
of the ten books costing $3 or less. 
If you want a higher priced book, 
send with your solution the differ- 
ence between $3 and its price. (If 
you =n Middletown at $5. send 
$2). Your money will be refunded 
if your solution is not correct. 


Obviously here is an advertise- 
ment which would interest book lov- 
ers but the question was how many 
of them would be interested to the 
point of replying. It was safe to 
say, the company felt, that the re- 
plies would be somewhat of a 
gauge of the interest aroused, par- 
ticularly as it was certain that a 
number of people who looked at 
the advertisement and speculated 
as to the identity of the authors, 
thus becoming impressed by the 
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copy, would not be able to send in 
the right answers and therefore 
would not reply. 

The total returns were 8,414, out 
of which 6,969 were right and 
1,445 were wrong. Nine mediums 
were used and the percentages of 
returns by circulation were as fol- 
lows: 1.3 per cent; 1.5 per cent: 
1.1 per cent; 1.4 per cent; .21 per 
cent; 1.9 per cent; 1.9 per cent; 2 
per cent; .5 per cent. The returns 
just noted are quite remarkable for 
any publisher’s advertising and are 
an indication of the interest 
aroused by the advertisement. The 
actual cost per name, taking in all 
charges and crediting cash re- 
ceived, was 68.2 cents. 

An official of the company says: 
“We suspect that we have a rather 
valuable mailing list of 83% 
names. These will naturally re- 
ceive at least one circular and be 
used in other ways. One of the 
most pleasant features of the cam- 
paign was the fact that many of 
the replies were not sent in per- 
functorily but accompanied letters 
which gave a definite indication to 
us that all of the contestants had 
been impressed with our imprint 
and also with the fact that the ten 
authors listed in the advertisement 
appear under the aegis of our 
company.” 

Such a campaign, of course, 
arouses the question of how much 
did it cost. The company has pre- 
pared the following table of fig- 
ures : 

Advertising ............. $2,837.15 

Circulars, Publicity 355.50 

Cash received (the differ- 

ence between $3 and the 
list price of the books 
which cost more than $3.. 

Cost of Books given away, 

including Royalty, plus 
Mailing Charges ...... 
TOTAL 



















7,350.65 


6,099.25 
9,291.90 

One other question is natural to 
arise, and that is the question, 
“Since you were practically giving 
away almost 7,000 books, what ef- 
fect did this free distribution have 
on the regular sale of those books 
through ordinary channels?” The 
company answers this question in 
this way: 

“Whether in this particular case 
our advertising has been effective in 
increasing the sale of these ten 
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Meet the Circulation Manager. 


He sure knows his girls! 


Just another reason why 
100,000 modern girls read 


Miss 1930 


The Magazine for the Modern Girl 


A. H. YOUNG Western Representative 
Advertising Director POWERS & STONE, Inc. 
80 Lafayette Street 38 So. Dearborn St. 

New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 
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books cannot be definitely decided 
for some months. There are some 
publishers who think a person who 
has read a good book is the best 
possible advertiser for that book. 
This, however, is theoretical and 
we do have some actual figures. 
For instance, the moment when we 
were offering books free (and were 
in the middle of the fall book sea- 
son with thousands of new titles), 
not one of these ten books fell off 
in their regular sale and more than 
half showed a marked increase.” 

An analysis of the figures seems 
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to show that the campaign not only 
served the purpose of getting new 
prestige for the Harcourt, Brace 
imprint but, also, was unusually 
successful in getting a high per- 
centage of returns. The idea, in 
spite of its ingenuity, is so simple 
in its basic principles that it should 
be easily adaptable outside of the 
publishing business. However, for- 
getting this fact for the moment, 
it is obvious that the company did 
hit upon an unusual idea of the 
kind for which publishers are al- 
ways on the lookout. 


What Groucho Says 


An Agency Executive Gives an Expensive Christmas Present to a Client's 
Advertising Manager 


ELL, Billy, old boy, here’s 

your, Christmas present and 
it’s going to cost me something, 
too. I’ve got you the job you 
wanted. Bender Tires will take 
you on at 50 per cent more than 
you are getting. No, don’t thank 
me, weep with me. Why? I'll 
tell you. We are all solid with 
Bender Tires anyway. Your go- 
ing there won’t sweeten that situa- 
tion in any way, but look what will 
happen with your old house when 
you leave. 

Now, Billy, you know better 
than that. You say: “Ten years 
of good work will keep you solid 
forever with.my old firm.” You 
surely know better than that. Ben- 
ton Andrews will succeed you as 
advertising manager, won't he? 
Well Andrews will want his own 
agent. I know whom he will want. 
Within two years Aaronson will 
have the account. “Andrews is 
fair’ you say? Sure he is, he 
will try to be, but he’s got human 
nature hasn’t he? And he wants 
Aaronson doesn’t he? Well there 
you are. 

From now on our contact man 
with your old firm will be an un- 
friendly critic in spite of himself. 
The agency doesn’t exist that can 
perform 100 per cent perfectly. 
Anything short of that (and God 
knows there will be much) will 


go on the demerit list. Oh quit 
fidgeting! You know I’m telling 
you the truth. You know that we'll 
never be quite right, that our ex- 
penses will go up and our profits 
on the account go down, and that 
some day we'll get the blue en- 
velope full of sweet words—“but.’ 

Yes, Billy, that’s what I’m do- 
ing for you, cutting my own throat 
by getting you this job. What! 
Sure Andrews is broad-minded, 
but he wants something different 
from us. 

And he doesn’t want with his 
broad mind. He wants with his 
narrow imagination. 

Oh, don’t you worry, this is only 
one of the penalties of the game. 
But don’t ever tell the Boss I had 
a hand in getting you into Ben- 
der Tires. e’d never see why | 
couldn’t get your old crowd to fat 
up your salary. He would have 
another demonstration of his firm 
belief that Groucho is much too 
“impetuous,” whatever that means 
He’d never see that when human 
friendship such as yours and mine 
comes into this business picture. 
friendship must have its way in 
spite of hell and high water. 

Forgive the slushy gush, Billy, 
and let’s go eat. It’s Christmas 
anyway, and I’m glad you're go- 
ing to get this present. 

GroucnHo. 
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The Champion Coated Paper Company’s book What 
About Printing tells a story that makes it a requisite 
in the libraries of printers and advertisers. It gets 
down to fundamentals — and at once discusses in a 
decisive way many points of vital importance in the 
present printing picture. 
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W HE direct advertising business has paid 


a dreadful penalty because of the mis- 

understanding that has existed between 
W printers poy Racer of printing. It has 

struck at the vitals of this great industry 
—one of the greatest industries of the country. 
Printing leaders have r ized this menace toward 
printing’s progress. They have worked industriously 
with their associates to overcome it. They know that 
to attain healthy prosperity the two motivating 
forces of direct advertising — the buyer and the 
producer — must meet on a basis of complete un- 
derstanding. 


The booklet What About Printing has this mission to 
rform. Its publishers — The Champion Coated 
aper Company — conceived it as an aid toward 

the dispelling of this haze of misunderstanding. It is 
predicated on the experience of printers large and 
small — and on the knowledge and working policies 
of a wide variety of printing buyers. The book is 
written in an interesting manner. It is easy to read, 
with convincing argument and discussion. 


The edition is limited and is intended only for those 
in the printing and advertising field who are re- 
sponsible for phew producing, and buying print- 
ing. We want your request on your business letter- 
head and please te!l us your position — that tells us 
who you are and makes our records complete for 
later reference. Address your request to Dept. B, 


THE CHAMPION COATED PAPER CO. 
Hamilton, Obio 


ae 


Note to Printers — This book will 
be mailed to our printer's list. If 
you do not receive your copy please 
write us. 


Note to Advertisers — For the 
present the book will be mailed to 
advertisers only on request in order 
that its distribution may be made 
to those who are most actively 
concerned. 


A) HAMPION 
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in November ex- 
ceeded national 
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all other Portland 
papers combined us 





TO 
SELL THE OREGON MARKET YOU MUST 
HAVE ‘THE JOURNAL’ ON YOUR LIST! 


mE JOURNAL 


<4 AFTERNOON - SUNDAY > 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Represented Nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 

New Yorx 2 West 45th St. San Francisco 58 Sutter St. 

Cuicaco 203 North Wabash Ave. Los Ancezgs..117 West Ninth St: 

Purapepnia....1524 Chestnut St. PortLanp. 306 Journal Bldg. 
Seatmit....H. R. Ferris, 3322 White Bldg. 
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Putting 
a Product in a Class 
by Itself 


Morton Pottery Is Combating Com- 
petition by Developing an Atmos- 
phere Around Its Products Based 
on the Unique History of the 
People in Morton, Ill., Who 
Make the Line 


EARS ago in the Black Forest 
of Germany, home of the 
cuckoo clock, a group of people 
became dissatisfied with the Ger- 
man Lutheran Church and formed 
a branch of their own known as 
the Amish Church. Seeking greater 
freedom, these Amish started to 
emigrate to America, settling 
around Morton, Ill. Here they 
founded a self-sustaining settlement 
to which came the Rapp family 
from Nuremberg, the tile center of 
(Germany. 
This family built kilns to supply 
drain tiles for the Amish. 
ter they used these kilns for 
making bricks, finally converting 
them into stoneware and pottery 
kilns. Naturally, the Amish house- 
i wanted the pottery with 
which they were familiar and so 
these kilns began producing pot- 
tery of the same colorings and de- 
signs that was made in the Black 


* * * 


Today in the town of Morton, 
0 which the Amish came, is located 
the Morton Pottery. Recently, on 
account of the great deal of com- 
petition in the cheap pottery field, 
it decided to lift its products out 
of this competitive class. The lore 
about the Amish came to mind and 
solved the company’s problem in 
an interesting way. 

H. R. Topping, sales manager of 
the Morton Pottery, first tried to 
raise his ware out of its competi- 
tive class by bringing out his pot- 
tery in color. This idea secured 
attention but did not prove suffi- 
jient to place the product above 
that of other manufacturers, es- 
pecially since the organization 
found itself hard pressed by the 
importers of low-priced German 
pottery who had a similar line and 
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who had also gone in for the color 
idea. 

The company then decided to 
create an atmosphere arvund its 
products. It did not have to look 
very far. Atmosphere lay at its 
very kilns—in the story of the 
Amish. The majority of the em- 
ployees in the Morton plant belong 
to the Amish sect and are members 
of the same families that emigrated 
from the Black Forest. 

First of all, the Morton plant 
adopted the name “Amish” for a 
new line, which was designed in 
the same simple lines and colorings 
as the original Amish pottery. This 
new line was further individualized 
by substituting the phrase “pantry 
ware” for the usual term “kitchen 
ware.” 

The combination of the new de- 
signs, the name “Amish” and the 
phrase “pantry ware” proved dis- 
tinctly pleasing. The tie-up at- 
tracted the attention of stylists and 
merchandise managers of several 
department stores and also the 
fancy of the consumer. Amish pot- 
tery is now being distributed 
through department stores, hard- 
ware and other types of retail out- 
lets. The new line has proved so 
attractive that the Metropolitan In- 
stitute of Art has selected a group 
of Amish pottery for its industrial 
exhibit as indicative of the new 
trend toward artistic production in 
cheap merchandise. 

The story behind Amish pottery 
is being told by the Morton com- 
pany in a booklet which is being 
distributed to prospective customers. 
The first few pages of the booklet 
are devoted to the story of the 
Amish and their emigration to 
America. The rest of the booklet 
is used as a catalog, presenting il- 
lustrations and price lists of the 
items in the line. 


Death of A. S. Wheeler 


Albert S. Wheeler, since 1921 adver- 
tising representative of Philadelphia, 
published by the Philadelphia Chamber 
of Commerce, died recently. He_was 
one of the organizers of the Poor Rich- 
ard (Club of iladelphia and formerly 
had been for twelve years advertising 
manager of the J. B. Van Sciver Com- 
pany, Camden, N. J. He at one time 
also operated the Wheeler System of 
Advertising in association with Artemas 
Ward. 














These Dealers Selected Their Own 


Merchandising Course 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc., Conducts Survey to Find Out What 
Are the Most Important Retail Problems 


By Charles G. Muller 


| pee: the last several years, the 
problem of making modern 
merchandisers out of retailers has 
been one that manufacturers have 
tackled as an essential part of their 
own sales program. Realizing that 
dealers must be as-up to date in 
their handling of sales as the man- 
ufacturer is in his methods of dis- 
tribution, producers in many fields 
have been seeking ways and means 
to modernize the thought and ac- 
tivities of all their outlets. 

In the home furnishings field the 
problem has been particularly im- 
portant—as shown by the furniture 
industry’s co-operative effort to ad- 
vertise nationally and to educate 
dealers and clerks up to present- 
day merchandising ideas. This 
problem has become so important 
in this field largely because exten- 
sive editorial education in con- 
sumer magazines has tended to 
make home owners critical of any 
but high-grade retail selling. 

Appreciating the fact that rug 
merchandising was lagging behind 
the demands of an educated con- 
suming public, the Bigelow-San- 
ford Carpet Co., Inc., formerly the 
Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Com- 
pany, several years ago took steps 
to initiate a change in its dealers’ 
methods of selling carpets and 
rugs. Among these steps was 
the creation of a monthly news- 
paper containing all the latest 
ideas in manufacturing and in re- 
tail selling of floor coverings. 
Another was the complete revolu- 
tion of the company’s merchandise 
styling. Following this came a 
comprehensive course for retail 
salesmen in the selling of rugs 
and carpets, a course designed to 
show, among many other things, 
how to increase retail busihess 
through modern methods of tying 
floor coverings in with other store 
merchandise so as to benefit sales 
of allied goods. Now comes an 





even more advanced step—the de- 
velopment of a _ supplementary 
course of ten studies in retail mer- 
chandising of floor coverings, the 
subjects for which survey were 
picked by Bigelow-Sanford retail- 
ers themselves. 

According to Alexander N 
Cook, sales promotion manager, 
plans for this extensive merchan- 
dising program to supplement the 
retail salesmen’s course were re- 
vealed by the company at a special 
meeting of the trade last June dur- 
ing the 1929 fall opening, in the 
company’s New York showroom. 
More than 300 floor covering buy- 
ers and executives attended. 

“At that time,” says Mr. Cook, 
“we outlined a program providing 
for a nation-wide, fact-finding sur- 
vey among the retail trade to com- 
pile information as to the most 
successful practices in merchandis- 
ing rugs and carpets. This infor- 
mation would be issued free in a 
series of monthly reports to store 
executives, merchandise managers, 
floor covering department buyers, 
and their assistants. Supplement- 
ing this would be a program for 
department managers, to include a 
manual outlining programs and 
procedure for the conducting 
among salesmen of store meetings 
at which a study of the principles 
in the course would be made. 

“These plans receiving the un- 
qualified approval of those at- 
tending the meeting, we outlined 
the way in which the merchandis- 
ing survey would be handled. 
First-hand study of floor covering 
department operation and manage- 
ment would be the principal fea- 
ture. Second would.- come an- 
swers to questionnaires on _ the 
subject of special phases of floor 
covering merchandising, to be sent 
to selected lists of executives and 
buyers. Third, we would inter 
view decorators, designers, an¢ 
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style experts on style trends. 
Fourth, we would confer with rep- 
resentatives of other branches of 
the home furnishing field. Finally, 
we would study methods employed 
in other lines of business to meet 
problems which have their counter- 
part in the floor covering trade.” 

The subjects the company 
planned to cover were: 


1. How to anticipate style trends 
and changes in consumer tastes. 

2. Modern methods of stock con- 
trol. 

3. Practical methods of increasing 
the rate of stock turnover. 

4. Reducing mark-down to a mini- 
mum. 

5. How to set up a model stock. 

6. Displaying rugs and carpets to 
build sales. 

. How to decrease returns of 
merchandise delivered to customers. 

8. How to insure successful ad- 
vertising of floor coverings. 

9. Using unit control to increase 
profits. 

10. one the guesswork out of 
buyin 

11. © -stablishing quotas and stand- 
«rds for floor covering departments. 

12. What records are needed for 
the successful management of a floor 
covering department? 

13. How to select, develop, and 
manage floor-covering salesmen. 

Does ensemble selling of home 

furnishings increase sales? 

15. What policies should 
special and seasonal sales? 


govern 


“These fifteen topics we sub- 
mitted to a vote of a representative 
list of floor covering executives,” 
says Mr. Cook, “and the impor- 
tance of this story lies, I think, in 
the fact that we put it right up to 
our customers to pick those sub- 
jects in which they were most in- 
terested, and to list them in order 
of relative importance. We first 
asked our dealers what informa- 
tion they wanted, and then we 
went ahead to get the facts» 

“To our list went a regular bal- 
lot, with squares in front of each 
subject to be voted on. Instruc- 
tions were condensed into three 
paragraphs which asked first that 
the retailer pick the subject he was 
most interested i Then he was 
to vote on the one of second great- 
est interest, and so on until he had 
voted for ten. ‘If the subject in 
which you are most interested is 
not on the list, write it in on one 
of the blank lines and put a figure 
1 onposite it,’ we requested.” 


The result of this vote, which 
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showed what merchandising sub- 
jects are uppermost in the minds 
of dealers over the entire country, 
is of unusual significance, for 
about 33%4 per cent dealer returns 
were received on the ballot. 

“Of foremost interest to our re- 
tailers,” says Mr. Cook in sum- 
marizing the vote, “were practical 
means of increasing the rate of 
stock turnover. This stock-turn 
subject was in a class by itself.” 

Tied for second place were: 
Modern methods of stock control; 
Reducing mark-down to a mini- 





mum; How to anticipate style 
trends; Displaying rugs and car- 
pets to build sales; and, How to 
insure successful advertising of 


floor coverings. 

The following rated next in in- 
terest: How to set up a model 
stock; How to decrease returns of 
merchandise delivered to  cus- 
tomers; Using unit control to in- 
crease profits; Cutting out the 
guesswork in buying; How to 
select, develop, and manage floor 
covering salesmen. 

In the fourth group, receiving 
so nearly an equal preference as to 
be ranked together, were: Estab- 
lishing quotas and standards for 
floor covering departments; What 
rcords are needed for the success- 
ful management of a department? 
Does ensemble selling of home 
furnishings increase sales? What 
policies should govern special and 
seasonal sales? 

“Because the voting showed that 
there was interest in every one of 
the subjects submitted on the bal- 
lot, we selected the ten topics to be 
covered in our survey in such a way 
as to include information on all of 
the original fifteen. As indicated 
earlier, our research in the field 
covered two distinct phases. The 
first was a series of interviews and 
contacts with floor covering de- 
partment buyers and other mer- 
chandise men—intended primarily 
to ascertain and define clearly the 
problems of major importance to 
our trade. The second was a simi- 
lar series of interviews with staff 
members of retail associations. 
merchandising specialists, research 
men, exceptionally able floor-cover- 
ing buyers, and others—to obtain 
detailed information and original 
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This is planning time 
your 1930 drive for busing 
in the aviation ind 
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Apr. 5 to 13—All-Americal 
Aircraft Show, Detroi 
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On this market the real merchandisers will bear down 
*Bhard in 1930. They will be helped by statistics from the 
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data for the survey reports. This 
second also was to discover and 
study significant developments in 
merchandising practice in other 
fields which affected, or might be 
adapted to, the floor covering 
trade. Two or three of the find- 
ings will be of general interest to 
everyone concerned with mer- 
chandising. 

“Of the stores visited—the larg- 
est, most successful, and most pro- 
gressive of the country—only 18 
per cent were using sales records 
to guide the selection and purchase 
of rugs and carpets, the balance 
relying solely on memory, habit 
and hunch of the buyers. Only 
23 per cent were using any form 
of unit control, while less than a 
third of these stores had set up a 
‘model’ or ‘balanced’ stock. These 
figures refer strictly to floor cov- 
ering departments. 

“However, the survey disclosed 
that more stores are using progres- 
sive merchandising methods in 
other departments, particularly the 
women’s wear and shoe sections. 
Rapid style changes and _ the 
necessity of keeping a balanced and 
full range of size have compelled 
buyers and merchandise managers 
of such sections to adopt promptly 
every merchandising aid available. 

“Another point brought out was 
that in many stores the floor cov- 
ering department is not receiving 
the attention it should have from 
the management, either in window 
displays, in advertising allotment, 
or in other ways.” 

The first report of the scheduled 
ten, “Planning for Speeding Up 
Turnover,” was issued to the com- 
pany’s trade in November, and the 
second, “Individualizing the Floor 
Covering Department,” is scheduled 
for January. Especial pains are be- 
ing taken to make these clear, read- 
able, and boiled down—adapted to 
the requirements of the busy re- 
tailer. They are available to any- 
one engaged in an executive or 
advisory capacity in merchandising 
rugs and carpets. 

The make-up of the first of the 
series, on stock turnover, will show 
how succeeding reports will be 
handled. Subdivisions are: Rate 
of stock turnover is of prime im- 
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portance; close correlation _ be- 
tween turnover rate and profits; 
turnover, however, is a symptom 
—a joint result of many different 
factors; how turnover is affected 
by the local market for rugs and 
carpets; analyzing and measuring 
your local market; current trends 
and tastes continually modify your 
market; how to forecast sales; 
how to plan to realize your fore- 
cast. Illustrated wherever prac- 
ticable, the text is shortened by 
means of charts and diagrams. 

The major points conclusively 
demonstrated in this initial report 
were: (1) That a high rate of 
stock-turn is not an end in itself 
but is one of the effects of sound 
merchandising practices, usually 
associated with profits but not 
necessarily so. (2) That a high 
rate of stock turn yields satisfac- 
tory profits only when it comes as 
the result of a well and completely 
planned merchandising program. 

Recommendations for more care- 
fully planned merchandising pro- 
grams to increase turnover profit- 
ably include: (1) Intensive study 
by the retailer of the potential 
sales area served by the store and 
(2) a tentative forecast of his 
future sales and a month-by-month 
breakdown of sales based on this 
forecast and on his study of his 
market. 

Not only did the Bigelow-San- 
ford company first ask its trade 
what merchandising subjects were 
most important in the retail mind, 
then supplying the information 
necessary to solve these problems, 
but the company went a step far- 
ther. It entered on a campaign to 
emphasize to the trade the neces- 
sity for utilizing improved buying 
methods and for carrying more 
complete and better styled stocks 
in order to increase the turnover 
in which the trade expressed so 
great an interest. 

“In our trade advertising pro- 
gram for the fall,” says Mr. Cook, 
“we began an intensive follow-up 
on our survey efforts, through 
full-page space. ‘How complete is 
your rug stock?’ asked one of the 
advertisements which proceeded to 
list a number of the most popular 
types of period design and to 
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question whether the retailer had 
in stock rugs to fill demands for 
each design. ‘How many rugs 
make a rug stock?’ was the caption 
of another advertisement which 
pointed out the advantages of a 
small—yet | complete—well-chosen 
stock over the old-type, crammed- 
full department. We stressed the 
gains in faster moving stock, more 
business, and more profits to be 
had from proper turnover. 
“Paralleling this series of trade 
advertisements, in which the style 
element is featured as of prime 
importance in sécuring proper 
stock turn in this modern mer- 
chandising era, was the entire 
Bigelow-Hartford consumer cam- 
paign for fall, in which the style 
importance of our floor coverings 
also was stressed throughout. And 
our Axminster campaign is an ex- 
ample of how we are endeavoring 
to make it easier for retailers to 
buy and sell from a style and en- 
semble standpoint—and thus to get 
profitable turnover—by listing, in 


a special handbook, the various 
types of designs and _ colorings 
available. 


“Summed up, then, we asked 
dealers what they wanted most to 
know about, and we gave them the 
facts. We co-operated by merchan- 
dising the best ways to put these 
facts to work.” 


Clarence Vredenburgh, 
Vice-President, Mears Agency 


Clarence Vredenburgh, formerly vice- 

president of Cecil, Warwick & Cecil, 
Inc., advertising agency, is now vice- 
president of Mears Advertising, Inc., 
New York. He formerly had been with 
Erwin, Wasey & Company. 


Quaker Shirt Account to 
Arthur Rosenberg Agency 


The Quaker Shirt Corporation, New 
York, has appointed the Arthur Rosen- 
berg Company, Inc., advertising agency 
fi that city, to direct its advertising 
xccount. Magazines will be used 


Appoints Fred M. Randall 
Agency 
\merican Cirrus Engines, Inc., Marys- 
ville, Mich., airplane motors, has ap- 
pie The Fred M. Randall Company, 
etroit advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. 
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Finding 
the Needle in the 
Haystack 


“Tue Buri~pInG MATERIAL 
MERCHANT” 
Curcaco, IL. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: ‘ 
ve on my desk a typewritten 
sheet reading: 

“Marketing, is putting a product 
on the market at the other fellow’s 
price. Merchandising, is putting out 
one’s products at satisfactory prices 
—prices they are worth—and getting 
=< H. Walker in Printers’ 

NK. 

It may be like hunting for a 
needle in a haystack, but it also 
may be that some one in your edi- 
torial department remembers this 
article by Walker and* can tell me 
the date of the issue. 

_I would like to use this informa- 
tion but cannot do so, or should not 
do so, without knowing when and 


how Mr. Walker made these wise 
remarks. 
Crayton B. Trost, 
Editor. 


HE editorial contents of Print- 

ERS’ INK and Printers’ INx 
MonTHLY are carefully indexed. 
For each issue approximately 400 
cards are made out and filed under 
proper names and under some 1,200 
subject classification headings. 

It is therefore comparatively 
easy to locate an article that has 
appeared in Printers’ INK or in 
Printers’ INK MOoNTHLY written 
by a particular author, about a 
particular organization or on a 
specific subject. 

The quotation in Mr. Trost’s let- 
ter is to be credited to C. H. 
Walker, who is_ merchandising 
manager of the Philip Carey Com- 
pany, and was made in the article, 
“Making the Dealer a Salesman 
Jumped Sales,” published on page 
92 of the June 20, 1929, issue of 
omg | InK.—[Ed. Printers’ 
NK. 


Pen-Jel Account to R. J. Potts 


Agency 
The Pen-Jel Corporation, Kansas 
City, Mo., packer and distributor of 
Pen-Jel, has appointed R. J. Potts & 
Company, advertising agency of that 


city, to direct its advertising account. 


Death of H. J. Hagerty 


Harold J. Hagerty, advertising man- 
ager of the Catholic Citizen, Hilwau. . 


kee, Wis., died recently at that city. 
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THE OWNERSHIP and management of these 
four agencies have been identical for several 
years. The change is in name only. The purpose 
of the change in name is to express more clearly 
the national character of the organization of 
which the four agencies are an integral part. 
* * Several years ago the management of these 
western agencies became actively and financially 
interested in the H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency, 
New York, The Dunham-Lesan Company, 
Chicago, and Syverson- Kelley, Inc., Spokane. 
These seven agencies have since been operating 
as a national organization under one general 
service policy, with complete agency units in 
each city. x * The national service is further 
strengthened by an affiliation with Crossley & 
Failing, Inc., Portland, Oregon. * * The only 
physical change which will be made is the con- 
centration in the San Francisco office of 
Hamman-Lesan Company of facilities heretofore 
in the Oakland office of K. L. Hamman-Adver- 
tising, Inc. A service office will be maintained in 
Oakland, but the creative staff will have head- 
quarters in San Francisco. * * This merger of 
the creative facilities of the two agencies will 
have definite advantages to clients in San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland and Northern California; and 
will further strengthen the service of our agency 
units in Los Angeles, Salt Lake City and Spokane. 








SAN FRANCISCO Hamman-Lesan Company.......----+ 574 Market Street 
AKLAND Hamman-Lesan Company... ...-.--- 316 Thirteenth Street 
SALT LAKE CIETY Hamman-Lesan Company . . . 220 Continental Bank Building 
S ANGELES Hamman-Lesan Company... .. - - 1031 South Broadway 
NEW YORK H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency, Inc. . 420 Lexington Avenue 
HICAGO The Dunham-Lesan Company. .......+-+ Tribune Tower 
DRANE Syverson-Kelley, Inc.......-..--- 614 Mohawk Building 
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The Key to Greater 
Profits May Hang on the 
Laboratory Door 





(Continued from page 6) 
a laboratory in the country is with- 
out its quota of Pyrex Chemical 
Ware. Since that time work in the 
Corning laboratory for improving 
Pyrex and widening its commer- 
cial uses has developed such further 
uses for the product as nursing 
bottles, oven door panels, perco- 
lator tops, battery jars, chimneys, 
cylinders, tubing, condenser glasses, 
headlight glasses and others. 

Then, too, the laboratory started 
to experiment with Pyrex as an 
insulator, the sales department 
looked into markets and one of the 
broadest new uses of all for the 
material was uncovered. A big 
field for service was found in the 
radio field and a study of Pyrex 
for fuses in place of porcelain 
opens up another wide variety of 
uses. 

Current work at the laboratory 
indicates that the present applica- 
tions of Pyrex, diverse as the list 
above proves them to be, represent 
only a beginning of the possibilities 
of this unusual product of one 
small original use. The latest work 
on fuses may prove to have greater 
sales and profit possibilities than 
any use yet discovered, and since 
my visit to the plant at Corning, 
N. Y. recently, it is entirely pos- 
sible an even newer use may have 
been developed for, Pyrex which 
will open still greater possibilities 
for increased sales. 

To indicate how well-founded is 
Dr. Klein’s description of advertis- 
ing as the “usual accompaniment” 
of practical research is the fact 
that in every industry where Pyrex 
has been proved of value by lab- 
oratory tests, consistent advertising 
has been used directed to that par- 
ticular field to create acceptance 
for the new use developed by re- 
search. 

In the chemical industry, for ex- 
ample, it was a logical step from 
the laboratory use of Pyrex to 
actual production uses in chemical 
manufacturing plants. It has al- 
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ready begun to displace more ex- 
pensive and less reliable materials 
in chemical plants for conveying 
liquids at high temperatire for 
volatilization and kindred uses. 

In the textile field, new and un- 
usual uses have been discovered 
for which Pyrex glass seems to 
be fitted, although these uses are 
about as far away from the orig- 
inal uses of the glass as could well 
be imagined. Yet worked out in 
the laboratory, tried out in one 
plant, re-designed for commercial 
use, Pyrex has fitted in to solve a 
problem or cut a cost corner in 
many an industrial use. Each time 
the buyers in that field have been 
told about it in the trade press, the 
copy has started them thinking, and 
other uses are suggested. So is a 
virtuous circle formed of increas- 
ing uses and the research labora- 
tory occupies the dual role of both 
chicken and egg, having started 
some new uses, perfected others 
suggested from outside, and con- 
tinually developed new selling and 
advertising points for all of the 
uses. 


Research Laboratory May Change 
Selling Methods 


It may be true that some busi- 
nesses have no real use for a re- 
search laboratory. If these are very 
small, if all processes are stand- 
ardized or if there is no one in a 
big organization with wit enough 
to formulate questions and search 
for the possibilities that lie beneath 
the obvious facts, then a research 
department is a useless expense. 
But in another sort of company 


“with ample resources, a lively in- 


telligence among executives and a 
disposition to pioneer, the research 
laboratory is more than useful, it 
is essential. For in addition to 
broadening markets the laboratory 
and the philosophy it begets has 
one other valuable and vital by- 
product. It has a distinct tendency 
to change selling methods. It edu- 
cates customers to expect facts and 
information rather than’ mere high 
pressure selling from the company 
salesmen. 

The sales force and the whole 
organization is more than likely to 
become permeated with the idea 
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of helpfulness to the customer, to 
substitute a careful study of the 
customer’s problems for a mere de- 
sire to exceed a quota or beat a 
record. And it is difficult to think 
of a more valuable by-product 
which could be developed for the 
carrying-on of business in the year 
just ahead. 


Death of F. E. Lowenstein 


Frank E. Lowenstein, president of 
Norris, Inc., Atlanta, manufacturer of 
candy, died recently at that city. He 
was forty-nine years old. 

Coming to Atlanta thirty years ago, 
Mr Lowenstein, together with his 
bre thers, Max M. and I. J. Lowenstein, 
and A. L. Norris, now vice-president 
of ‘the company, built up the candy 
business of Norris, Inc. In addition to 
being president of this company, he was 
also, at the time of his death, president 
of the Monarch Manufacturing Com- 
pany and the Lowenstein Investment 
Company. 

Mr. Lowenstein was one of the found- 
ers of the Advertising Club of Atlanta 
and had been its president for several 
years. When the Advertising Clubs of 
the World met at Atlanta in 1921, he 
was director for the Southeastern dis- 
trict. 


Air Ferries Account to 
Doremus 


The Air Ferries, Ltd., San Francisco, 
establishing an aerial ‘commuting ser- 
vice for the San Francisco Bay dis- 
trict, has appointed the San Francisco 
office of Doremus & Company, to di- 
rect its advertising account, effective 
January 1, .1930. 


M. D. Stewart with “Farmer’s 
Wife” 
Malcolm D. Stewart, recently produc- 


tion manager of Collins- Kirk, Inc., Chi- 
cago advertising agency, has joined the 





lestern office, at that city, of The 
Farmer's Wife, St. Paul. 
“American Mercury” Appoints 


J. F. Bowers, Jr. 


James F. Bowers, Jr., publishers’ rep- 
resentative, Chicago, has been appointed 
representative, at that city, of American 
Mercury. 


Death of F. W. Starbuck 


Frank Washburne Starbuck, editor 
and publisher of the Racine, Wis., 
Journal-News, died recently at San 


Jose, Calif. He was eighty-four years 


old, 


Leaves Innovation Trunk 

Aaron J. Mirski has resigned as trea- 
surer and director of The Innovation 
Trunk Company, New York. 
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Finneran Succeeds Schuyler 
with Scripps-Howard 


John E. Finneran has been appointed 
director of the National Advertising De- 
partment of the Scripps-Howard News- 
papers, effective January 1, to succeed 
Stuart S. Schuyler. Mr. Schulyer is 
incorporating a firm under the name of 
Schuyler-Wetterlow, Inc., at New York 
to engage in business connected with re- 
cording broadcasting. Godrey Wetterlow, 
Mr. Schuyler’s partner, has been identi- 
fied with the radio industry for many 
years. 

Mr. Finneran has been associated with 
Mr. Schuyler as general manager of the 
Scripps-Howard National Advertising De- 
partment since April, 1929. Previously 
he was vice-president of the Gardner Ad- 
vertising Company, of which he was also 
a director. Mr. Schuyler joined the Na- 
tional Advertising Department of the 
then Scripps-McRae Newspapers in 1915. 
He later became vice-president and West- 
ern manager. 


W. A. Gilman, Vice-president, 
N. W. Ayer 


Wesley A. Gilman, for the last four 
years in an executive position at the 


Philadelphia office of N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Inc., and, before that, manager of 
the Boston office of that agency, has 


been elected a vice-president of that or- 
ganization. He will continue at the 
Philadelphia headquarters. 


H. Giellerup with Dyer- 
Enzinger Agency 


S. H. Giellerup, formerly with Frank 
Seaman, Inc., New York, as an account 
executive, has joined the Dyer-Enzinger 
Company, Inc., Milwaukee advertising 
agency, as copy director. He was also 
formerly with George | Batten Company. 


W. K. Griffin Joins O’Keefe 
Agency 


W. K. Griffin has foeet the copy divi- 
sion of the P. F. O’Keefe Advertising 
Agency, Inc., Boston. He recently was 
advertising manager and sales promotion 
director of the Earl Radio Corporation. 
New York. He formerly was for several 
years with George Batten Company. 





General Motors Radio Account 


to Campbell-Ewald 


The advertising account of the Gen 
eral Motors Radio Corporation, Dayton, 
Ohio, the new General Motors division, 
has been placed with the Campbell- 
Ewald Company, Detroit advertising 
agency. 


Hartmann Trunk to Smith, 
Sturgis & Moore 
The Hartmann Trunk Company, Racine, 
Wis., has appointed Smith, Sturgis & 
Moore, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 
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A peek around 
the corner}: 


W. relief” 
HAT 1930 is going to do to and for business § has, 0 


is right now pretty much a matter of conjecture. Now, if ever, a § ject, b 
magazine dealing with the more important phases of marketing | excell 
has an opportunity for real service —not in reflecting on the past § an art 
but in setting a program for the future. save tl 


We, of PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY, are as vastly con- ae 
cerned about the future as any of our readers, perhaps a little more 
so since we realize that what we put in our pages now is going to 
have a vital effect on the business policies of the next year—or, | marke 
for that matter, the next few years. be for 


accore 

The January MONTHLY, therefore, is occupied largely | Groce 

in peeking around the corner rather than with viewing with alarm. J j.1), w 
In a day when tomorrow is so much more important than yesterday, Co-op 


the view around -the corner has become doubly important. 
























If we were in the business of sounding keynotes we § one i: 
might point to our leading article in the January issue with more | Frankl 
than passing pride. It is by E. J. Kulas, President, Otis Steel Com- J our h 
pany and Midland Steel Products Company. Its title, “High Volume } puttin 
Puts a Premium on Poor Management,” is the kind of a title that might 
have been laughed at six months ago but which today sounds like 


tak 
good common sense. We believe that if business generally had prea 
followed the policy set down by Mr. Kulas much of the recent}... de 
grief would have been avoided. in 192 


Now is the time to look with some sanity on the ques- 
tion of mergers, particularly in the banking business. Because, in P 
the next few months banking is going to be more important to r 
business generally than ever before, the article, “Concentration of 
Money Power Threatens Business Initiative,” is going to get a careful 
reading by executives in all industries. The author of the article is 
George W. Davidson, President, Central Hanover Bank and Trust 
Company, of New York, and he has some unorthodox things to 
say about present tendencies in banking and their effect on 
business generally. 
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“Old Man Hypochondriac” is an article that discusses 
a fellow we all know pretty well, a fellow who frequently thinks he 
is a lot sicker than he really is. That old gentleman is Business and 
V. D. Reed, Vice-president, Wells Advertising Agency, Inc., treats 
him with a certain harshness. Mr. Reed digs down behind surface 
indications and his clinical analysis of the patient is revealing. 


Since the farmers made the front page, the term “farm 
relief’ has become as common as “free silver” once was. There 
has, of course, been a goodly amount of bunk written on this sub- 
ject, but John Brandt, President, Land O'Lakes Creameries, Inc., is an 
excellent debunker. “Advertising May Offer the Best Farm Relief” is 
an article guaranteed not to please the theorist who is going to 
save the farm situation by means of an HR75675—but it will please 
those soberer-minded individuals who see the farm problem as a 
business problem. 


Just as important as the farmer is the chain store, and 
marketing executives realize that in 1930 the chain is going to 
be forced to make important decisions. One of those decisions, 
according to Joseph M. Fly, former President, National Chain Store 
Grocers Association, should be to advertise co-operatively. He 
tells why they should advertise in his article, “Chain Stores Need a 
Co-operative Advertising Campaign.” 


These are just five peeks around the corner, and each 
one is a searching glance into a significant phase of business. 
Frankly we feel that the January MONTHLY is one of the best in 
our history and, with due modesty, we say that we have been 
putting out some pretty good issues lately. 


Of course we're prejudiced, but it seems to us, as we 
take a final glance at the January MONTHLY just as it goes to 
press, that this issue contains just the kind of material which is 
needed in helping executives determine their marketing policies 
in 1930. 


Printers’ Ink Monthly 


A Note to Advertising Agency Readers: Lest you feel that through 
an oversight we have pointed the January MONTHLY more toward 
general business and less toward yours, we should like to add that in 
this issue there are articles on modern typography (by Douglas C. 
McMurtrie ), questionnaires for clients (by that mysterious fellow, 
Aesop Glim ), this business of getting art work approved, zip in head- 
lines, and a half dozen others dealing with the magnia and trivia ot 
the agency business. 
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Over 30,000 People 
Accepted Our Invitation 

















Another Evidence of the Confidence 
That Works for Pantagraph 
Advertisers Every Day 


Bloomington’s Christmas Pageant held on December 4, 
was initiated by The Daily Pantagraph and its columns 
furnished the only publicity used. 

The thousands in attendance dropped their work on the 
farms and in 101 Central Illinois towns, some driving 50 
and 60 miles, attracted solely by The Pantagraph’s prom- 
ise of something worth while. 

—and incidentally, December 4, was the greatest business 
day in Bloomington’s history. 


The Daily Pantagraph 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


Representatives: CHAS. H. EDDY CO., New York, Boston, Chicago 
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A Contest Helped to Change Blue 
Without an 


By Edward 


T= years ago this company 
was faced with a problem very 
similar to that which Maurice 
Fieux describes in Printers’ INK* 
as having confronted Runkel 
Brothers, Inc. We achieved the 
same end by a different method. 

By staging a contest we asked 
the general public to co-operate 
with us in selecting a new name 
for our products and from the 
20,030 names submitted in that 
contest we found one which, with 
the backing of adequate advertis- 
ing, has in three years succeeded 
in practically erasing the old name 
from the minds of our dealers and 
consumers. 

Our company operates exclu- 
sively in central and western New 
York State within a radius of 200 
miles from the home city. In such 
a compact territory it was possible 
to put on a contest that secured a 
vast amount of public attention for 
the small sum of $16,000, which 
was taken from the regular adver- 
tising appropriation for that year. 

The plan of campaign was as 
follows: All the salesmen were 
called into the home office for a 
conference with the sales and ad- 
vertising managers. The necessity 
for making a change in name and 
the method of making that change 
were explained to them. Once a 
week from that date a letter was 
sent to the trade telling of the 
change, the reason and method. 
Their co-operation was sought in 
giving maximum publicity to the 
contest. 

At about the same time our sales- 
men, in the course of their regu- 
lar calls, distributed store cards 
announcing the contest and supplied 
the dealers with quantities of 
folders detailing the rules of the 


“How a Change in Name and Pack- 
age Revitalized a Product,” September 
12, 1929, page 57. 
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In Three Years Advertising Has 
Erased Our Old Product Name 


Ribbon Meat Products to Arpeako 
Interlude 


P. Harrison 


Advertising Manager, Rochester Packing Company, Inc. 


contest and containing entry blanks. 
The salesmen did not confine their 
calls wholly to our regular cus- 
tomers but offered the folders to 
prospective customers as well. 

During the next week a form 
letter was mailed to clubs, church 
organizations and societies in our 
territory that had a membership of 
fifty or more. This letter ex- 
plained the contest and also a sepa- 
rate plan whereby each organiza- 
tion might secure a $100 prize. 

Within another week outdoor 
painted signs appeared in Rochester 
and Buffalo with the wording, 
“$1,000 for a new name for Blue 
Ribbon Meat Products. Ask your 
dealer.” Our large fleet of delivery 
trucks was repainted with this same 
message and banners were put on 
the salesmen’s automobiles. Car 
cards also appeared in Rochester 
telling of the contest. 

Three column by eleven inch ad- 
vertisements in twenty-five news- 
papers reiterated the same story, 
“$1,000 for a new name for Blue 
Ribbon Meat Products. Ask your 
dealer.” Four other large space 
advertisements appeared in the 
same list of newspapers at inter- 
vals of about four days. 


20,000 Names Suggested 


The closing date, six weeks from 
the first announcement, found the 
judges faced with more than 20,000 
names. In this number there were, 
of course, hundreds of duplicates 
and many that did not comply with 
the rules. The names were finally 
weeded down to 197 that seemed to 
have value and a trade-mark expert 
worked with the judges on the final 
list until the prize winning name 
was chosen. 

A university professor and a car- 
penter had each submitted the prize 
winning name, and a check for 
$1,000 was given to each one of 








them. The name, “Arpeako,” had 
a double significance. First, it was 
a phonetic spelling of the initials of 
Rochester Packing Company, and 
second, it immediately suggested a 
slogan, “The Peak of Perfection.” 
Thousands of others had used the 
initials of the company in making 
a name but this particular spelling 
was not too obviously connected 
with the initials of the company 
and savored more of a coined word, 
such as Kodak, etc. 

With the contest over, the com- 
pany got back to its regular type 
of product advertising, featuring 
the new name in bold display with 
a phrase beneath it in parentheses, 
“Formerly Blue Ribbon Meat 
Products.” This phrase was kept 
in our advertising for nearly a 
year by which time the new name 
had taken hold so well that the 
mention of Blue Ribbon was 
dropped for all time. 

That the dramatic contest form 
of selecting a new name was worth 
while in our case is evidenced by 
the fact that in the year follow- 
ing the contest our sales were in- 
creased by approximately 4,000,000 
pounds of meat products over the 
contest year. 

We are happy, indeed, that we 
had the courage to cast aside the 
old name of Blue Ribbon, for not 
only were there other Blue Ribbon 
meat products but there were va- 
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When the Contest Was Over the New Name Was Featured in Advertising and 
on Trucks with “Formerly Blue Ribbon” Beneath It 











rious other foods with the name 
Blue Ribbon, as well as many ad- 
vertised products with that name 
that were farther away from our 
field of service. 

One factor that had to be con- 
sidered in deciding upon a new 
name was that of scrapping the 
old packages and display advertis- 
ing material. We decided far 
enough ahead so that the inventory 
of cartons could be reduced to a 
minimum and only $2,000 worth 
of display advertising material had 
to be written off the books on ac- 
count of the change in name and 
trade-mark. 

In the three years that have 
elapsed since we changed our name 
from Blue Ribbon Meat Products 
to Arpeako Meat Products we have 
found that it was helpful to add 
other than the regular advertising 
mediums to lay emphasis on the 
change of name. 

One of the new advertising me- 
diums was poster advertising. Of 
course, we had used the painted 
displays during the contest but for 
a year now we have used colorful 
outdoor posters which, in addition 
to featuring delectable dishes, have 
also featured very strongly our new 
trade-mark and the new bacon and 
sausage packages. 

Also, we are in our second sea- 
son of radio broadcasting. The 
Arpeako Minstrels program covers 
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Double Duty 
Advertising 


Advertising in The Finan- 
cial World serves a double 
purpose for most general 
advertisers, particularly 
tS those whose securities are 
listed on the important Stock Exchanges 
of the country. 

Subscribers of The Financial World are 
well acquainted with the strict censorship 
applied by this medium to its advertisers. 
Consequently, advertising in the columns 
of The Financial World not only helps 
to acquaint a large number of ready buyers 
with the products of any particular com- 
pany, but it will also inspire confidence 
in the securities of that company. And 
the cost of this Double Duty Advertising 
is but $5.55 per page per thousand net 
paid circulation among bankers, brokers, 
financiers, industrial executives and 
successful business and professional men 
and women generally. 

We will be very glad indeed to furnish 
full particulars to any forward looking 
corporation executive or advertising 
agency account executive. 





FINANCIALWORLD 


America’s Investment and Business Weekly 
Subscription $10 per year 
MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
53 PARK PLACE, NEW YorK, N. Y. 
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our territory by the use of three 
stations and our salesmen have 
found that since the inauguration 
of this program there has been a 
better reception on the part of deal- 
ers and customers in the country 
sections for our products. 

I know of only one territory 
where dealers and customers still 
talk of Blue Ribbon to any extent 
when they mean Arpeako. 

Our experience goes to show that 
a change of name can have a per- 
manently good effect for an estab- 
lished company and that by the 
use of a vigorous contest there is 
no necessity for an interlude in 
advertising, as was the case with 
the product put out by Runkel 
Brothers, Inc. 

Runkel Brothers, Inc., and the 
Rochester Packing Company had 
the same road to travel in revital- 
izing a product by a change in 
name. And though different ve- 
hicles were used in traveling that 
road, both companies seem to have 
successfully reached the same ob- 
4 artim 
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Join Electrograph Company 
William I. Irvine, formerly in 
charge of forei advertising and sales 
promotion for The White Motor Com- 
pany, Cleveland, and, more recently, 
with the United States Advertising 
Caper Toledo, in charge of direct 
mail, has joined the staff of The Elec- 
trograph ompany, Detroit, sales de 
velopment service 

Don B. O’Neail, with the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, since 
1925, the last two years of which he 
was in charge of dealer advertising, 
has also joined the Electrograph Co: 
pany. 


New Accounts for Frank B. 
White Agency 


The following new accounts have been 
placed with the Frank B. White Com 
pany, Chicago agricultural advertising 
agency: L. L. Olds Seed Company, Mad- 
ison, Wis.; Kuhn Chickeries, Oconom- 
owoc and Monroe, Wis.; Dr. F. X 
Schram Laboratories, Chicago, and the 
Middle Creek Hatcheries, Middle Creek, 
Pa. The Middle Creek account will be 
placed through the Lancaster, Pa., of 
fice of the White agency. 


Buys “Broadcast Advertising 

G. W. Stamm, joint owner with L. 
E. MclIivain of Broadcast Advertising 
Chicago, has purchased Mr. Mcllvain’s 
interest in that publication. 








STILL MORE WOMEN 


WOMEN 


IN THE PROFESSIONS 


MARION JBAN LYON ADVERTISPMENT MANAGER PUNCH 


WHO READ 


PUNCH 


EVERY year sees an increasing number of women 
living the kind of independent professional life 
that has hitherto been the prerogative of men. 
These women form an intelligent, well-salaried 
buying public, interested not merely in feminine 
merchandise, but also in a multitude of things 
that men buy too. Through what channels can 
this growing public be most effectively reached 
and persuaded? A questionnaire recently issued 
(not under the auspices - Punch) to a large and 
representative number of women in Great Britain 
and abroad, with the object of discovering “‘what 
intelligent women read,” revealed Punch a 
triumphant first, with a percentage higher than 
even good-class magazines. devoted exclusively 
to women’s interests. There is no longer room 
for doubt that women read Punch—and partic- 
ularly those women from whom the professional 
class is recruited. What have you to offer to 


the women who are buying the necessities of 
office and professional work. Put it into Punch. 


80 FLEET STRBET LONDON Bc4 
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\ Vig 1> "OBSERVER CrTy” 


The More You Know 
About “Observer City” 





The more you will want to 
include the Jersey Observer 
in your 1930 schedule. 


Jersey Obseruer 


Guaranteed larger circulation than that 
of any other Hudson County newspaper 


A.B.C. 46,529 DAILY 


Offices 
Hoboken Jersey City Union City 


National Representatives 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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Moving Albany 


to Vera Cruz! 


If by some legerdemain, Albany were transported 
overnight to Vera Cruz, most national manufacturers 
would sharpen their pencils, immediately: 


If by more magic, all the wealthy and influential men 
of the 21 industrial states should be moved to Vera 
Cruz, all the national manufacturers would sharpen 
their pencils, immediately and suddenly: 


And further, if by a similar Aladdin-like power, Vera 
Cruz were moved to Albany, every American manu- 
facturer would examine such a market very minutely. 
He would examine it not only for immediate returns 
but, more importantly, for procedure. 


Yet right here at your front door is such a market! 


Only instead of coming from Vera Cruz alone, they 
come from Havana, from Santiago, from Mexico City, 
from the art and commercial centers of the 21 
Spanish-speaking or South American nations. They 
are wealthy men, influential men, men of affairs, men 
who unquestionably dominate the world’s most im- 
portant markets. 


These men are more than buyers, too. They are sales- 
men in its most advanced sense. You sell them and 
you have sold a market whose buying power is second 
only to ours. 


115,000 of them. Ready and willing to go to 
work for you. 


LA PRENSA 


A Purposed Institution 


Members of A. B. C., A. N. P. A., P. A. N. Y¥. C., amd Assoc. Press 


245 Canal Street New York City 
Advertising accepted from principals or recognized agencies only 
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To Teach Retailers Better Ways of 
Conducting Business 


National Association of Credit Men Inaugurates “Business Service” 
Program to Help Slow-Pay Customers Become 
Stronger Financially 


By L. F. Rosenberger 


Credit Manager, The Coleman Lamp & Stove Company 
Director, The Wichita Association of Credit Men 


Cine manufacturers and job- 
bers credit associations began to 
be organized the idea seems to have 
grown in the minds of the retailers 
affected by their activities that 
these organizations were some- 
thing to be feared, deceived, ca- 
joled, avoided or ignored, de- 
pending upon the reaction of each 
individual or firm directly or in- 
directly concerned. Little incidents 
occurred from time to time which 
tended to strengthen this feeling 
as time passed. 

A failing merchant being liqui- 
dated, with the credit association 
in charge; collection letters, re- 
ceived from associations purport- 
ing to represent wholesalers and 
manufacturers everywhere, in 
which the suggestion that failure 
to pay the account would result 
in the particular merchant’s being 
“blacklisted,” thus seriously and 
permanently injuring his credit; 
the spectacle of a fellow merchant 
being closed out by his creditors 
at a time when, outwardly, his 
affairs seemed to be in good 
shape; these, and other occur- 
rences of a similar nature have 
gradually and surely instilled the 
idea in the minds of many retail 
merchants that “the credit asso- 
ciation will get me if I don’t 
watch out.” 

I have talked with merchants 
who seemed to consider the Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men as an 
avenging angel, which seemed to 
know of conditions concerning 
the merchant’s business that he, 
himself, had never known existed. 
The thought that the association 
knew so much about him tended 
to enhance this feeling of anxiety 
and distrust. And yet the associa- 


tion is ready at all times to come 
to the assistance of any merchant 
in need of advice and guidance in 
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working out of an involved situa- 
tion. Its purpose is to build re- 
sponsible merchants, not to break 
them. 

To correct this widespread mis- 
understanding the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men has recently 
inaugurated a movement to bring 
to the attention of the retailer 
the message that he need have no 
fear of the association; that its 
officials are most anxious to be of 
any possible service to the retail 
merchants as well as to the 
wholesalers who make up their 
membership; that, since, through 
interchange of ledger information 
they obtain an excellent and de- 
pendable cross-section of the man- 
ner in which the retail merchant 
pays his bills, they want to coun- 
sel with him and work with him 
—not against him—particularly 
when his affairs are becoming 
tangled and in need of straight. 
ening out. 


Too Close to the Picture 


When a busy merchant sits at 
his desk, often crowded for space, 
with masses of petty detail work 
mentally if not physically cloud- 
ing the very atmosphere, short of 
office help for economy reasons, 
perhaps, and tries to do a thou- 
sand things at once, day after day, 
week after week, year after year 
—he’s too close to the picture. 

If he could just stand back a 
few steps, figuratively speaking, 
and view his entire business from 
the disinterested spectator-stand- 
point, at least a part of the time, 
he would be able to see how, 
where and why his business is lit- 
erally “going to the dogs.” But 
he’s too close to see clearly. He 
can’t even see that things are go- 
ing wrong oftentimes until it is 
too late to do anything about it 
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but sell what’s left, divide a little 
dividend among the creditors, and 
pass out of business. 

How much does it cost to pro- 
mote and maintain a regular cus- 
tomer on the books of the aver- 
age manufacturer or wholesaler? 

Multiply that figure by the 
number of principal creditors in 
an average bankruptcy case, and 
add the total to the losses charged 
to “bad accounts” in that particu- 
lar failure—and then only the 
preliminary expense of that fail- 
ure has been ascertained. There 
is still the necessity for promoting 
another avenue of sale to make up 
for sales volume lost through the 
closing of that particular outlet. 
In the face of such figures it 
seems inconceivable that any busi- 
ness man could even imagine that 
an organization of wholesalers 
and manufacturers would make 
the slightest effort to close up any 
store belonging to one of the regu- 
lar customers, where any other 
course is possible. 

The association is often called 
in to take charge of the liquidation 
of a hopelessly insolvent business, 
yet even in such cases no effort is 
spared to make it possible for the 
debtor-merchant to rehabilitate 
his business, if some plan may be 
worked out whereby existing 
obligations may be satisfactorily 
handled. Aside from the fact that 
even credit associations are com- 
posed of human beings who do 
not relish the forcing of financial 
ruin upon a fellow business man, 
the economic reasons for such a 
course are obvious. The difficulty 
has been that in the large percent- 
age of cases, the debtor-merchant 
is so hopelessly involved before 
the association is asked to take 
charge, that there is little oppor- 
tunity for constructive service. 

Naturally, having noted this 
condition, credit men began to ask 
themselves, “Isn’t it possible to 
come into the picture earlier—be- 
fore irreparable damage has been 
done ?” 

Through its national interchange 
of ledger information, the asso- 
ciation has a ready source of in- 
formation concerning the amount 
owing by any given debtor to 
members of the association, the 
highest recent credit extended, 
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amounts past due and how many 
days or months the customer js 
usually delinquent before settle- 
ment is made. If some members 
have been forced to resort to 
legal proceedings to collect their 
accounts; if some are shipping on 
C. O. D. terms; if some insist 
upon cash with order, and other 
like information—all of this is 
shown on the credit men’s inter- 
change report, which may be 
cleared on any debtor at the re- 
quest of any creditor-member at 
three-month intervals. 

Taking this interchange report 
as a guide, the Association of 
Credit Men has adopted a “Busi- 
ness Service” program so entirely 
practical and productive of con- 
structive service to the retailer 
that it is at present under serious 
consideration by all branches, in- 
cluding our local organization. It 
is quite probable that this service 
will be available at all association 
offices within a short period of 
time. 


Checking the Reports 


Under this plan a_ systematic 
check is made of the interchange 
reports coming in from the local 
territory each day. Where it is 
noted that a large percentage, say 
from 50 per cent to 60 per cent 
of the amount owing is past due, 
from thirty days to ninety days or 
more, the report is laid aside for 
the attention of the “Business 
Service” department. Plainly each 
of these reports indicates that the 
reported debtor is in need of as- 
sistance in developing a plan for 
his financial operations which will 
enable him to pay his past due in- 
debtedness. He is losing a tidy 
sum annually through his inabil- 
ity to take advantage of -all cash 
discounts offered and is rapidly un- 


dermining his most valuable 
business asset—his mercantile 
credit. 


It is from this class of debtors 
that failures rapidly develop. 
Many of them will worry along on 
the very verge of bankruptcy for 
years before the crash, but unless 
the trend of that business is 
changed, a failure will be the ulti- 
mate result. A study of credit in- 
terchange reports for the period of 
a year or more just prior to the 
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Ever stand 
around a factory 
at noon? | 


VER chat with the men at the 
noon hour? Ever learn what they 
do in their spare time? About their 
views regarding their children—their 


own hopes and aspirations? 


Ever ask them what brands of various 
kinds of merchandise they use? 


Very likely they use the same shaving 
cream that you do — the same tooth 
paste. And in their kitchens perhaps 
many of the same brands that are used 
in your own. 

Does your copy talk to these people 
as you would — face to face—in their 
language? Examine it and see. For here 
may lie your biggest market. 


Ruthrauft 
and Ryan 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS 
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What 1S ‘Ps 


Some writers tell us that busi- 
ness faces a “‘Distribution Crisis’. 


—that America has “‘gone mechan- 
ical” so fast that now there are 
more goods than buyers. 


—that Production had better get 
into low gear until the Sales 
partment, with some new miracle, 
catches up. 


But if this means some new form 
of high-pressure salesmanship — 
some varied form of forced sellin 

why, then, “Good Lord, deliver us!”’ 


For that isn’t Distribution! 
And it isn’t the answer. 


7 r A r r 


Webster says “‘distribute’’ means 
to “deal out, allot, or divide’. 


To do these things, commercially, 
you must have people who will 
deal. “People’”’ is the key to the 
whole problem. — People whom 
you can reach! 


There are people enough, with 
needs enough, and money enough, 
to bu YY everything you make. Pro- 
or you are near enough to 

Fagg goods to those people 
oa ly, when they want them, 
without overpowering markups 
for long hauls, sales and service. 


Industrial Bureau of the 





IBUTION yyy 


It all comes down to this: “Where 
are you?” Are your Distribution 
Points so strategically located that 
are in the center of your mar- 

et, with your customers all 
around you? 


Or are you, geographically, off in 
a corner, with your fastest grow- 
ing markets far away? Or does 
your nearby map include thou- 
sands of waste and barren miles of 
blockading lake or ocean? 


ry 7 r 7 ’ 


St. Louis, as a Distributing Loca- 
tion, can solve many a serious 
selling problem. If your conditions 
call for one central manufacturing 
point, here is the one central man- 
ufacturing city of all the country. 
From here, two-thirds the whole 
United States is reached quickest 
and cheapest. 


If your set-up demands branches, 
warehouses, or divisional head- 
quarters, think of the fifty million 
people massed in the immediate 
500: mile St. Louis Circle ! People 
—Consumers innumerable—served 
most advantageously from this 
natural key to commerce. 
Some enlightening and interesting facts 
pregnant with possibilities for , are dis- 
closed in a new let, “Merchandise Dis- 
tribution from St. Louis”. Write for a copy! 


Industrial Club of St. Louis 
S05 Lecust Street. . St. Louis, Mo. 
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failure of almost any mercantile 
bankrupt will prove this point most 
accurately. 

From this point of contact, 
then, the national association pro- 
poses to enter the picture just 
as rapidly as the various associa- 
tions may be able to complete 
their organization to include this 
additional activity. 

Taking the interchange reports 
showing this unfavorable condi- 
tion, a series of letters is written, 
courteously bringing to the at- 
tention of the firms affected the 
facts gleaned from the interchange 
reports. In the kindest manner 
possible the services of trained 
executives of the association staff 
are offered in working out a plan 
of operation whereby the mer- 
chant may liquidate all past due 
indebtedness, improve his credit 
standing and profit materially 
through the taking of cash dis- 
counts. Three letters are used in 
this manner at regular intervals. 


Dealers Like the Plan 


I am told that where the plan is 
already in operation, almost every 
dealer responds to these over- 
tures eagerly—and why shouldn’t 
he? He is being offered the coun- 
sel of men of wide experience in 
combating the very conditions 
which are causing him a great 
deal of worry and inconvenience 
and losing him money every day 
through his inability to analyze his 
own business problems correctly. 
He is often glad to pay the trav- 
eling expenses of one or more of 
these executives in exchange for 
their counsel and advice, or if 
more convenient, will call person- 
ally at the association offices to 
talk things over. 

Perhaps he is too lax in his ex- 
tensions of credit; he may be 
overbuying on stock items which 
are readily obtainable within 
twenty-four hours from a nearby 
wholesale house; he may be em- 
ploying too much help; his store 
may be_ inefficiently operated; 
perhaps his location is not right 
for the particular lines he is fea- 
turing; he may not be taking full 
advantage of his display space; 
sometimes he is drawing too much 
capital from the business for his 
personal use, for real estate in- 
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vestments, or other p ses, and 
multitudes of other Saaies of the 
business are brought out into the 
open for discussion, and if neces- 
sary, for correction. His store 
would be a decided exception if 
many very profitable changes 
could not be made, 

There are dealers who do not 
respond to either of the three let- 
ters. Then the supposition is only 
natural that the financial condition 
of such dealers is open to direct 
investigation by a committee of 
three or more of the larger credi- 
tors, and, where quite large ac- 
counts are noticeable, a committee 
of this kind usually calls w 
the debtor personally, explaining 
its desire to be of any possible 
service in formulating a 
whereby the debtor may work out 
of his somewhat unfavorable situa- 
tion. Always the idea is im- 
pressed upon the debtor that it is 
the sincere desire of the associa- 
tion to help him; that the officers 
and members through their wide 
contacts may be able to suggest 
plans of real value to him; and that 
they are not only willing but glad 
to have the debtor take up with 
them any problems upon which 
he may at times feel the need of 
advice and counsel, 

It sometimes happens that a 
creditors’ committee of this na- 
ture will discover, in interviewing 
the debtor, that conditions are 
really much worse than reports in- 
dicated. In such cases, action may 
be taken promptly, with or with- 
out the debtor’s consent, for the 
protection of interested creditors, 
many months in advance of the in- 
evitable bankruptcy proceedings. 
At times like these the practical 
value of “Business Service” is 
evidenced through the larger divi- 
dends received by creditors. Where 
the business is losing money each 
month it operates, and is found to 
be already hopelessly insolvent, a 
few months’ operation can reduce 
the amount of the final dividends 
tremendously. 

“Business Service” is not con- 
fined to the going concern but is 
also available to anyone just start- 
ing in business. The association 
is always glad to counsel with and 
advise the new merchant. It is 
assumed, and I believe correctly 
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so, that advice properly given 
while the business is new and the 
owner perhaps inexperienced, wil! 
often prevent financial difficulties 
later on. 

It is impossible to calculate in 
dollars and cents what this new 
activity of the national associa- 
tion: is going to save for the 
wholesalers and manufacturers of 
America through timely education 
in better business methods, low- 
ering of the national-bankruptcy- 
loss figures, increase in the num- 


ber. of “discounting” customers 
and other favorable . readjust- 
ments. It is sufficient to say that 


this development is just one more 
step in the general trend to more 
full and complete co-operation 
among business men—unquestion- 
ably. one of the greatest factors be- 


hind the truly phenomenal , in- 
crease. in our national financial 
strength in the last quarter-cen- 
tury. 


New Advertising Business at 
Baltimore 


Charles E. Emery and George E. 
Brookhart, formerly business manager 
and production manager, respectively, of 
the Winfield D. Davis Company, Balti- 
more advertising agency, have incor- 
porated their own advertising business 
at Baltimore under the name of The 
Emery Advertising Company, Inc. Mr. 
Emery is president of the new company. 

The Emery company will direct the 
advertising accounts of The Maryland 
Metal Building Company, Gross Me- 
chanical Laboratories, Enoch F. Bill’s 
Company, Airport Equipment Division, 
Maryland Air Conditioning Corporation, 
The American  Propellor Company, 
American Saw & Manufacturing Com- 
pany and the Kohler Manufacturing 
Company. 


New Paper for Cleaning and 
Dyeing Business 
Successful Dry Cleaning & Dyeing, 
ts the name of a monthly business paper 
that will be published in St. Louis by 
the Merchandising Publishing Corpora- 
tion. The January, 1930, number will 
be the first issue. 7. T. DeMunoz, 
formerly with the Dyeing & Cleaning 

World, will be editor. 


Acquires “Southern 
Underwriter” 


The United States Review Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia, has acquired 
the Southern Underwriter, Atlanta. 
T. W. Dealy. becomes vice-president of 
the Philadelphia company and manager of 
its Atlanta office. 
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Another Embattled 


Housewife Is on Strike 
Curcaco, Dec. 12, 1929. 
Editor of Printers’ ink: 

Helen H. Gerry, in the December 5 
number of Printers’ Ink, said a mouth- 
ful, several mouthfuls, in fact, in her 
ee 5 “The Embattled Housewife Bites 

ack. 

My wife and I have always been as 
pleasant to door salesmen as we pos. 
sibly could be, but when she was 
dragged up from the basement four 
teen times in one morning, and that a 
wash morning, to answer the doorbell 
for vacuum-cleaner salesmen, brush 
salesmen, insurance salesmen, real estate 
salesmen and what have you, she decided 
that the time had come to go on strike. 
_ Consequently I made for her a small 
sign to go below the push button on 
the bell. This read: “Solicitors and 
Agents, Please Do Not Ring This Bell.” 
Since that time, she reports, she has 
had time to attend to her own affairs, 
without being interrupted every fifteen 
minutes or so by some “pest of a sales. 
man. 

Incidentally, I let myself in for a 
job, for I’ve had to make about a dozen 
of those signs for her friends. 


Tough on the salesmen? Sure, but 
who cares about that? Except possibly 
the manufacturer, and if he had had a 


little foresight, and investigated the 
number of salesmen calling at his own 
home every day, especially if he lived 
in a large city, he could have prevented 
the inevitable result. 

James Tate. 


Organize Wisconsin 


Forward, Inc. 

Wisconsin Forward, Inc., a° state 
wide organization similar to groups 
organized in Michigan and Minnesota, 
has been formed to advertise Wisconsin 
to itself and other parts of the country 
Local groups are to be formed through 
out the communities of the State to 
study its history, resources and oppor 
tunities. J. H. Carroll, Gridden, is., 
is president; Dr. C. E. Brown, curator 
of the State historical museum, is vice 
president; J. E. Moriarty, Milwaukee, 
secretary, and Ben H. Marcus, Mus 
coda, treasurer. 


Sumner Collins with 


Milwaukee “Journal” 
Sumner Collins, formerly promotion 
manager of the Pittsburgh Sun-Tele- 
graph, and, before that, promotion man 
ager of The Wisconsin News, Mil- 
waukee, has joined the copy service 
division of the promotion department 
of the Milwaukee Journal. 


Made General Sales Manager, 
Sparklets, Inc. 


Frederick Haase, formerly assistant to 
the president and general manager of 
Sparklets, Inc., New York, has_ been 
appointed general sales manager of that 
company. 
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THE SUCCESS 


of a sales message is in its power to get the undivided 





as attention of important “buying” executives or a 
sota multitude of consumers. The Stan-A-Phone Port- 
sry. able Talking Picture Unit does this admirably—ap- 
+" pealing to man’s two most sensitive faculties—the 
por EYE and EAR. A Stan-A-Phone Unit costs but 
seer $250, with prices of amplifiers for various halls 
~ or rooms supplied on request. Compact, practical 
fus: and easily transportable, Stan-A-Phone projects 


talking films in a small sales office or in an audi- 
torium seating 700. 


io IN SILENT FiLMSs, TOO, 


we are serving America’s foremost advertisers. Let 
us study your problem and suggest how it can be 
profitably adapted to a talking or a silent motion 
er, picture campaign. Write for particulars to 


“| STANLEY FILM ADVERTISING CO. 


Pen 


"| 220 West 42nd Street New York City 
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Th Now have the 
- — days arrived when 
men who ordi- 

Prophets narily look no 


further ahead than to escape a 
coming truck, take upon. themselves 
the roles of soothsayer, prophet 
and seer. 

For some reason known only to 
psychologists, the average citizen, 
who, during fifty-one weeks of the 
year, has done a fine job as pro- 
fessor, or maker of steel ingots or 
breakfast food, feels during the 
week through which we are now 
passing that he should peer into the 
future. 

There is some strange force in 
late December days which induces 
many a fine marketer of savory 
bacon or smooth billiard tables to 
attempt to pierce the fog of the 
future, and tell a waiting world 
just how many tons of unfilled 
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orders the steel makers will report 
next July. 

It has in the past sometimes 
been interesting to read prophecies, 
for there was a certain undertone 
of confidence in all of them which, 
like the tinkle of the Salvation 
Army street corner bells, was a 
part of the happy Christmas spirit. 

It seemed to be one of the rules 
of .the prophets’ union, ever since 
the day when the oracle of Apollo 
sat on a tripod above a cavern in 
the ancient town of Delphi, to tell 
people the sort of things they liked 
to hear. 

A modern prophet could make a 
clear and calm prediction about the 
year just ahead and before the 
reader went further than the head- 
line he was sure he would find just 
the sort of optimistic words about 
fundamental conditions he had 
been reading every week before 
Christmas for years. 

The great steel man and the 
professor, both of whom said the 
nice things about the future every- 
one expected them to say, probably 
did no harm at all. 

But a great change has come 
over the ancient avocation of being 
a prophet. 

Perhaps many amateurs were in- 
fluenced by the example of that 
famed seer in Massachusetts who 
after many years of earnest striv- 
ing called a recent turn. 

There are many of them who 
have broken away from the old 
and tried school of happy opti- 
mism, and now utter warnings, and 
speak wisely of the end of an era. 
They tell us how many less radio 
sets will be produced in 1930, bid 
us watch carefully to beware of 
overproducing beehives and watch- 
fobs by April. 

So long as prophets observed the 
old rules they did no harm and 
perhaps a little good. 

But now too many people are 
taking up the burden so long and 
faithfully carried by professional 


optimists. 
Some continue to prophesy 
merely for the publicity, others 


charge high fees and are mysteri- 
ous, speaking only in keyed words 
and hidden meanings. 

They fill pages of nice white 
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paper with their forecasts and 
sometimes they say things that are 
as full of foreboding as a Blue 
Goose orange is of juice. 

This is scarcely fair. 

A man, told he is sick by seven 
people, will begin to feel ill. Ifa 
man must set himself up as a 
prophet, let him stick to the an- 
cient rules of all soothsayers and 
say something cheerful. 

History proves that they stand a 
far better chance of being right, 
and if mankind can’t hope for a 
better, brighter future the whole 
machine would start to run back- 
ward, and it is geared to go just 
one way—ahead. 

Wouldn’t it be curious if, when 
the historian next December gets 
around to write of these times he 
should say: 

“For two months they all tried 
io talk themselves out of prosper- 
ity and then they all started to 
work hard for business in 1930 
with the results which always fol- 
low that course of action.” 

Finally, not a prophecy, but a 
wish for the new year: may 1930 
be for everyone what we hope 
it will be. 





One factor in the 


Retailers 2% resent business 
Pp 

Business situation which 

Men has not received 


emphasis is the fact that the aver- 
age retail merchant today knows a 
lot more about sound business 
practice than he did ten years ago. 
Whether he has learned enough 
and whether he has taken his les- 
sons to heart remain to be proved 
but there is every indication that 
his increased knowledge will prove 
a stabilizing factor. 

Responsible for the retailer’s en- 
lightenment is the American manu- 
facturer. When business generally 
was cleaning up after the crash of 
1920-1921, the more  far-seeing 
manufacturers realized as never 
hefure how closely their prosperity 
was bound up with that of the 
retailer. 

An examination of the files of 
Printers’ INK shows that about 
1921 there was a great increase in 
educational work for dealers. This 


work took a new trend about that 
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time. Where formerly it had been 
limited in character and more or 
less selfish in its emphasis on the 
product of the particular manufac- 
turer sponsoring the educational 
work, it‘ soon began to be more 
general in nature. Manufacturers 
began to reason correctly that a 
good business man is one thor- 
oughly grounded in basic principles 
and the advertiser who is wise 
enough to help him learn these 
principles will prosper more than 
he who confines his work selfishly 
to one product. 

Another factor in dealer educa- 
tion has been the so-called chain 
menace. Retailers have been forced 
to make closer studies of good 
business principles in order to hold 
their own with the chains. In their 
efforts they have been seconded by 
both manufacturers and jobbers. 

To be sure, the process of edu- 
cation has been slow and not al- 
ways successful. Great emphasis 
on turnover, a wise merchandising 
principle, brought about hand-to- 
mouth buying, not always an ideal 
practice. 

Hand-to-mouth buying, how- 
ever, has had a beneficial effect 
in keeping down inventories, a de- 
sirable condition in times of defla- 
tion. The retailer who overdid 
hand-to-mouth buying was par- 
tially, at least, set right by the edu- 
cational efforts of the same manu- 
facturers who taught him the 
necessity for a quick turnover of 
merchandise. 

It will be interesting some day 
when it is possible to look back on 
the business history which is being 
made today to see just what in- 
fluence all this educational work 
has had in alleviating what might 
have been a far more serious con- 
dition. Such analysis, of course, 
must be reserved for the future. 

For the present, however, adver- 
tisers will do well to determine 
what are the educational possibili- 
ties in the present situation. The 
prosperity of the country depends 
upon the retailer and every effort 
to teach retailers proper business 
principles at this time will con- 
tribute mightily to the widespread 
stabilization of industry which is 
now under way. 
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A Man’s In line with the itself open to fatal or near- 
Ration of ‘cent discussions fatal competitive bullets. More 

Work about the neces- humorous is the plight of those 


sity of keeping 
wages up in order to maintain buy- 
ing power, the following results of 
a labor survey by Dr. Thomas 
Thornton Read may tend to an- 
swer the objection that the present 
standard is too high and, therefore, 
to maintain it is uneconomic. In 
the survey, Dr. Read has found 
that the American laborer does 
three to seven times as much work 
as those of Europe. 

Dr. Read, professor of mining, 
at Columbia Unversity, maintains 
that the American workman can 
be profitably employed at a daily 
wage scale equal to the weekly 
scale in Europe because of the in- 
creased amount of work which the 
American man does. When the 
added factor of mechanical appli- 
ances is considered, the ratio jumps 
still higher and is comparable to 
the following table, which takes as 
a basis the amount of work done 
per person in various countries. 
Giving China the basis of 1; in 
British India the ratio is 1%; 
Russia, 2% ; Italy, 2%; Japan, 3% ; 
Poland, 6; Holland, 7; France, 8% 
Australia, 8%; Czechoslovakia, 
914; Germany, 12; Belgium, 16; 
Great Britain, 18; Canada, 20, and 
the United States, 30. 

“Every person in the United 
States,” Dr. Read asserted, “has 
thirty-five invisible slaves working 
for him, and the most significant 
thing is that these thirty-five slaves 
do not consume anything, so that 
all the product is available to the 
operator.” 

The tendency seems to be to in- 
crease the production of the work- 
man through better machines and 
better materials and therefore it is 
only plausible to suppose that the 
ratio will also increase and be fol- 
lowed by wage increases rather 
than decreases. 





Buried Tr de “secrets” 
an cautiously 

Gold guarded business 
methods, all these are the buried 
gold of an economically less en- 
lightened day. Too absorbed in 


the job of guarding well its “se- 
crets,” many a business has laid 





companies who go on fervently 
guarding a hidden treasure that is 
no longer there; one which the 
clever enemy has slyly lifted in the 
night or with which the worms of 
the earth have been having their 
way. 

Things are different today. Well- 
functioning trade associations and 
increasingly competent — business 
publications are evidence of the 
fact that no industry or business 
exists on a healthy plane which 
does not admit its inter-depen- 
dence with all business; which 
does not correspondingly co-operat: 
whole-heartedly with all other bus- 
iness. 

Most people know this. There 
are some, however, who regard 
such a policy as “Utopian” instead 
of just plain good business. One 
of those who is confident of his 
belief and who wants his industry 
to be equally so is Granville P 
Rogers, of the Steel Founders’ 
Society of America. Embodied in 
an extensive trade promotion sur 
vey recently submitted to his group. 
he says: 

“To build a wall of secrecy 
around any successful business or 
industry is expensive and danger- 
ous, and retards progress until such 
a policy is destroyed, and destruc- 
tion is frequently expensive. Suc- 
cess thrives on healthy curiosity. 
By being fair, open and helpful to 
competitors and the public, you 
establish confidence. If you tell 
the truth, repeating it will help 
you. When they do not know the 
truth, they misrepresent. 

“There is really nothing that 
should be hidden and covered in 
business today. Competitors gen- 
erally get what they want, and 
what they cannot get they guess at. 
Stockholders today are not going 
to invest in establishments or in- 
dustries controlled by managements 
which operate on a policy of ‘we 
mind our business and you~ mind 
yours.’” 

When an industry is above-board 
it has nothing to guard; when it 
isn’t above-board, guarding prob- 
ably won't help, at least not for 
long. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 
Incorporated 
Advertising - Merchandising Counsel 
40 EAST 34TH STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Western Electric Co. 
Snider Packing Corporation 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 


Association of American Soap 
and Glycerine Producers 


*‘NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL’’ 
































Copy Features Premium Price 
Product Instead of Leader 


When an advertiser handles a line of 
products, what product, or products, 
should be concentrated upon in the com- 
ws advertising copy? This prob- 
em, and an answer to it, were brought 
out by W. T. Holliday, president of 
The Standard Oil Company of Ohio, in 
a speech before the Cleveland Adver- 
tising Club. He told how his company 
had chosen its premium priced product, 
rather than its leader, to feature in its 
advertising. 

“In the experience of our company,” 
he said, “it seemed that we ought to 
concentrate our advertising on the 
product, or products, about which the 
most interesting things could be said, 
in order to give the copy a similar 
quality to that of news value.” 

The product chosen by the Standard 
coming within this re- 


Oil company, 

quirement, was its premium priced 
product, instead of its leader. This 
product, however, attracted sufficient 
attention by its news interest to carry 
the rest of the line with it and the 


premium product 


advertising of the 
sale of all 


satisfactorily increased the 
of the other products. 
“This course would not apply,” stated 
Mr. Holliday, “unless all of the products 
and the company were well tied to- 
gether by community of identification.” 
rs 


+ * 
Philadelphia Women’s Club to 


Give Annual Course 

The third annual course in advertis- 
ing given by the Philadelphia Club of 
Advertising Women will start on Janu- 
ary 6. The course this coming year will 
be extended to seventeen weeks and will 
include at least twenty-five lectures by 
twenty club members. The course is 
primarily for business girls who are 
not able to enroll for a full year’s work 
in any of the advertising schools. 

The advertising committee consists of 
Nan Collins, Ethel Jefferson, Louise Kie- 
fer, Frances Suarez, Eleanor Twiss and 
Blanche Clair, chairman. 


* * * ‘ 7c 
Appointed to California 


State Post 

Elliot M. Epsteen, San Francisco at- 
torney and, for the last fifteen years, 
attorney for the Better Business Bureau 
of the San Francisco Advertising Club, 
has been appointed administrative assis- 
tant in the State Division of Weights 
and Measures, a unit of the Department 
of Agriculture. His headquarters will 
be at San Francisco. 


* * * 
Syracuse “Amos” Club Elects 
Harry Messenger 


At a recent meeting of the Advertising 
Men of Syracuse, better known as the 
“Amos” Club. Harry Messenger, adver- 
tising manager of the A. E. Nettleton 
Company, of that city, was elected presi- 
dent. 


Advertising Club News 











W. E. Howe, Jr., Heads 
Magazine Club 


Wallis E. Howe, Jr., of the Atlantic 
Monthly, was elected president of the 

agazine Club, a 
New York associa- 
tion of advertising 
directors and repre. 
sentatives of mag- 
azines, at its an- 
nual meeting and 
Christmas party 
which was held 
this week at the 
Advertising Club 
of New York. He 
succeeds Earle L. 
Townsend, Eastern 
advertisin, man- 
ager o The 
Sportsman. 

Edward Gants, 
of College Humor, 
was elected first 
vice-president; G. 
R. Donaldson, 
: MacLean’s M ag. 
asine, second vice-president, and Fred 
W. Kroeck, Household Magazine, secre- 
tar 


W. E. Howe, Jr. 


-treasurer. 

he following were elected to the 
board of directors of the club: Ray- 
mond B. Bowen, The New Yorker; 


Eliott Odell, The Outlook; Louis S. 
Irwin, The Mentor; Howard Black, 
Time; J. V. Spadea, Women’s Home 


Comf:anion, and John Sterling, McCall's. 
Arthur E. Carpenter, formerly with 
The Parents’ Magazine, now recuperat- 
ing from an illness at Warm Springs, 
Ga., was elected the first honorary mem 
ber of the club. 
* * * 


P. A. C. A. Appoints 
Convention Chairman 


The Pacific Advertising Clubs Asso 
ciation has wonee the following group 
conference chairmen in preparation for 
its June convention to held at 
Spokane in 1930: Direct mail, Sam R. 
Spencer, Spokane Paper & Stationery 
Company; radio advertising, Harry An- 
derson, sales manager of the National 
Broadcasting Company at San Francisco; 
Better Business Bureau, Robert Mount, 
manager of the Better Business Bureau 
of Portland; newspa departmental, 
Walter P. Burn, Pacific Coast manager 
of the Bureau of Advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation at San Francisco; financial ad- 
vertising, William J. Kommers, pres 
ident of the First National Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank and vice-president of the 
Old National Bank and Union Trust 
Company, Spokane. 

Other chairmen appointed for the con- 
vention are Rollin C. Ayres, director 
of advertising of the Zellerbach Paper 
Company, San Francisco, chairman of 
the Three-Minute Speaking Contests, and 
Arthur Towne, of Blake, Moffitt and 
Towne, San Francisco, chairman of “Ad- 
vertising Achievement” Week. 
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Four 


Ina row. 


SEPTEMBER gained 15.67% in display advertising 
over a year ago and was the biggest September 
issue in the history of Printers’ Ink Monthly. 


OCTOBER passed September in total advertising, 
carried 20% more display business than October 
of last year and made a new record for adver- 
tising carried in any issue of the Monthly. 


NOVEMBER exceeds both September and Octo- 
ber in volume of display advertising and sets 
another high water mark,—this being the largest 
issue in its history. 


DECEMBER not only shows an increase over the 
same issue of a year ago, but also breaks all 
December records. 


And the net-paid circulation is now at the high- 
est peak in its history. 


Printers’ Ink Monthly 


185 Madison Avenue, New York 


Advertising rates: Full page $225. Two-thirds page $170. One-third page $90. 











The Little 





} has long been the School- 
master’s contention that this bus- 
iness of seasons—like every other 
problem in life—is affected in no 
small degree by the point of view. 

The radio business, for instance, 
had its peculiar seasonal peaks and 
valleys. However, it was shown 
by a few prominent advertisers that 
radios can be sold in July as well 
as December. And why not? The 
Grigsby-Grunow Company, as a 
conspicuous example, increases its 
advertising during the so-called 
“slack” seasons—and with very ex- 
cellent results. 

The manufacturer who looks 
upon the theoretical season as an 
insurmountable obstacle is laboring 
under the same handicap as the 
schoolboy with the inferiority com- 
plex. Unless he adopts a firmer 
stance, he’s licked before he starts. 

Look at bats—baseball bats. A 
superficial glance will certainly 
give one the impression that bats 
are a highly seasonal item. The 
game of baseball is played only 
from April to October, and—well ; 
that’s that! The situation obviates 
itself of further discussion. 

Notwithstanding this, the Hille- 
rich & Bradsby Company has long 
been advertising its Louisville Slug- 
ger bats in trade papers every 
month of the year. 

By keeping its name before the 
trade month in and month out, the 
company has risen to a dominating 
position in its field, so that today 
it does not even consider itself 
affected by the seasonal bugbear. 

Maybe that’s why this manufac- 
turer can claim that Louisville 
Slugger bats are used by 90 per 
cent of all professional baseball 
players. 

* * * 

How is the young man who 
“wants to go into advertising” go- 
ing to learn certain essential things 
he must use in his job? Should he 
attempt to learn them in college or 
university; or had he better per- 
suade somebody. to hire him and 
then teach him? 

Mac Martin, a Minneapolis ad- 
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room 


vertising agent, takes advantage 
of his long membership in the 
Class to suggest that the School- 
master say something in favor of 
university instruction as a prepara- 
tion for advertising work. 

Mr. Martin points to his own ex- 
perience as “Exhibit A” in sup- 
port of his idea. While a student 
at the University of Minnesota he 
majored in economics and psychol-} 
ogy, having in mind an advertising: 
career. After graduation he started 
a small service business which later 
grew into an important advertising 
agency. 

He had not gone very far in hig 
agency work, however, before he 
found he was deficient in account- 
ing and statistics. He needed this 
knowledge because, without it, he 
could not properly conduct re- 
searches and correctly make mar- 
ket analyses. 

There was only one thing to do 
and he did it. He toiled away, in 
between time, until he mastered ac- 
counting and statistics. 

“When I was going to the uni- 
versity,” Mr. Martin says, “they 
did not teach marketing. If they 
had taught it, just think how much 
time I would have saved after I 
had got out into business.” 

The Schoolmaster agrees. Mr. 
Martin doubtless would have suc- 
ceeded quicker had he been able to 
learn statistics and accounting at 
school, but he doubtless would have 
succeeded anyway, even if he had 
never as much as seen the inside 
of a university. If a man is not 
capable of winning without a uni- 
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versity education, he most certainly Fiters—red 


ubes 3 
cannot win with it. Perhaps, if Bish.‘ 


more people realized this, not so |: 
many would go to college. Even } . 
so, there is much to be said in 
favor of the potential young ad- 
vertising man studying in college 
certain subjects which he will have 
to use later. If he is no good he | 
will be a failure anyway. But this, 

of course, is no fau t of the college. 


A member of the Class wishes to 
rise and answer a question which 
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Every minute of the day 
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lume Electric Signs will shine 
out your trade name to lighta path 
for the consumer straight to the 
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another member has just asked: 
“Is the color craze over, because 
so many black and dark colors are 
now being featured?” 

“Not by a jug full,” the member 
replies. “It is only because we are 
now coming into the fall and 
winter season when people want to 
be more formal, and as dark colors 
are more adaptable to formality, 
they have come into popularity. If 
anyone doubts this statement, let 
him speak to someone who has been 
to either the Paris or New York 
Automobile Salons and has seen 
the gay colors in which the new 
cars for spring are decked out.” 

The Schoolmaster himself stopped 
in at an automobile salesroom re- 
cently and asked the manager why 
nine out of the fifteen cars on the 
floor were in dark colors. The 
manager replied that what the peo- 
ple want today is dignity. “But,” 
he insisted, “if you want something 
for spring, we have a nice line of 
new colors just received.” 

There is apt to be a tendency 
nowadays to be over-sensitive to 
conditions and to forecast major 
cycles through the action of minor 
cycles. Manufacturers should not 
be stampeded into changing their 
whole lines just because of seasonal 
variations. 

* * * 

It seems that the late wave of 
phoney testimonial advertising left 
its imprint on juvenile minds. In a 
recent copy of a_ neighborhood 
weekly published by small boys at 
Hamburg, N. Y., the following 
testimonial advertisement was run. 
It is the work of Buddy Blaisdell, 
twelve-year-old son of the R. E. 
Blaisdells of Hamburg. 
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A number of years ago, one of 
the Schoolmaster’s acquaintances— 
a proud father of a baby who had 
just reached the venerable age of 
eight months—bought the infant 
what he thought was an appropri- 
ate toy. The Schoolmaster doesn't 
recall precisely what the toy was. 
He remembers only that the young- 
ster would undoubtedly have come 
to a prompt and untimely end were 
the toy in his possession for more 
than five minutes. 

At the time, the Schoolmaster 
told the Class that since fond 
fathers and relatives in general 
were continuously making ludicrous 
mistakes when buying toys for in- 
fants and children, the stores ought 
to set toys out on their counter 
arranged in accordance with the 
age of the children for whom 
they were best suited. His idea 
was adopted that very Christmas 
by a New York department store 
—the Schoolmaster believes it was 
Bloomingdale’s—and has since been 
used in a growing number of stores 
throughout the country. 

The subject came back to the 
Schoolmaster the other day when 
he visited Macy’s toy department 
and noticed that not only had this 
well-known store developed the 
idea, but that it had carried it 
perhaps a step farther. In addi- 
tion to classifying toys by age, 
Macy’s also classified them accord- 
ing to the particular phase of child 
training the donor wants to de- 
velop. 

For example, the Schoolmaster 
has a circular headed: “The School 
Age—8 to 10 Years.” There then 
appears a list of toys suitable for 
children in this age range, divided 
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WANTED—an English-born 
_ but American-trained 
advertising man 


We want in our London Office a native of Great 
Britain who has had several years’ experience in the 
first ranks of American advertising. 

He will act as a representative, but he must know 
modern American merchandising methods; must 
qualify as an actual writer of good copy; and should 
be under 35 years of age and of good appearance. 

The salary will be not over $12,000 a year to 
start. This is a key position in a rapidly growing 
foreign organization. The position is now vacant 
and must be filled at once. All correspondence will 
be handled in strict confidence. Address “L,” Box 
278, Printers’ Ink. 














This Man Can Build a Sales Organization 


AND MAKE IT SELL! 


National Divisional Local 


He is thoroughly experienced in sales manage- 
ment, sales promotion and merchandising. He 
knows how to develop sales plans and sales quo- 
tas; and train personnel how to secure proper dis- 
tribution and build dealers so that the plans are 
economically executed. He has the happy faculty 
of instilling into an organization the will to do; 
he has been particularly successful in developing 
new sales organizations at low cost. 

The past few years, he has been engaged in the 
Oil Burner and Electric Refrigeration field. 

He is aged 39, mature in judgment and experi- 
ence and is prepared to do a job for a finan- 
cially sound concern that has a real product. 

Compensation can be arranged on a basis of 
salary and commission. 

While he would prefer New York or New En- 
gland as headquarters, if the environment is right, 
he is willing to settle down elsewhere. Address 
“H,” Box 275, Printers’ Ink. 





























WANTED 


An 
accomplished 
advertising 
man 


A concern manufactur- 
ing quality products has 
an unusually promising 
opening for a man who 
is qualified to fill the 
position of advertising 
manager. He must have 
had considerable experi- 
ence in merchandising 
and sales promotion 
work, and acertain 
amount of experience in 
industrial advertising is 
also desirable. He must 
be capable of creating 
complete campaigns for 
merchandising through 
the dealer. Only those 
who are well qualified 
to meet these require- 
ments need apply. Write 
to “M,” Box 279, Print- 
ers’ Ink, stating your 
past experience. All in- 
formation will be treated 
as strictly confidential. 
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into such groups as: “For phy- 
sical exercise,” “for interest in 
drawing and music,” “for interest 
in household arts,” etc. 

The Schoolmaster has an idea 
that the toy industry has a remark- 
able opportunity to broaden its 
scope—and incidentally its profits 
—in this tendency to place the se- 
lection of toys on a more sensible 
and even more scientific basis. So 
far most of the impetus has origi- 
nated with the stores. When will 
the manufacturers do their part? 

* * * 


Case problem for the Class: If, 
at the close of a war, you found 
yourself possessed of a factory de- 
signed and equipped to manufac- 
ture cannon, what would you do? 

A cannon is drilled and machined 
from a solid ingot of steel. Where, 
in the markets of peace, could you 
sell a product like it? 

The answer has been supplied by 
our busy friend, the engineer. For 
many years the engineer has known 
that he could raise the efficiency 
of his steam plants if he could 
raise the steam pressure. As far 
back as 1859, he had boosted the 
pressure, in a few installations, to 
as high as 500 and 600 pounds. 
From that point, the pressure curve 
has risen to 1,400 pounds in scat- 
tered instances in America—four 
installations are contemplated to 
operate at 1,800 pounds—and to a 
pressure peak of 3,200 pounds in 
a commercial plant in Europe. 

The problem has been to confine 
the stuff. Boilers built of riveted 
plate were dependable up to a cer- 
tain point. Beyond that point, 
however, they were likely to ruin 
the whole afternoon for a couple 
of firemen. 

For extreme pressures, the en- 
gineer has turned to the forging 
facilities of the gun works. To 
make his boiler drums, he casts a 
cylindrical ingot, drills a hole 
through its axis, mounts the mass 
on a mandrel and, by machining. 
scoops it to the required internal 
diameter and then, with heat and 
a press, closes the ends. 

The market for forged boilers is 
growing. And so, for the man 
who used to make cannon, business 
goes on more or less as usual. 
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How Printers’ Ink “Works” at 


veted 
cr} The Lee E. Donnelley Co. 
nae “We use our Printers’ Ink files to help us— 


1. In counseling and planning with our clients 


e en- 2. To help us run our own business. 


rging “In working with our clients, we make a search of the articles 

To which have appeared in Printers’ Ink and Printers’ Ink 
sts a Monthly, which have a bearing on the problems under con- 
hole sideration. 


mass 
ning, 
ernal 

and 


“Articles appearing in the Printers’ Ink Publications having to 
do with the agency business are filed in my personal manage- 
ment file, which is rather elaborately indexed to cover all the 
functions an agency performs, as well as its physical aspects. 

rs is “Obviously this file of Printers’ Ink Publications is of priceless 

man value to our account executives and detail men.” 
siness LEE E. DONNELLEY, 
al. President. 
nt hh i hh hh he, 
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“THE MANUFACTURER 
AND HIS OUTLETS” 


The price of this book—wrongly stated 
as $4.00 in ~ week's advertisement— 
is $3.00; and all orders will be filled 
at that price. 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33rd St. New York 























Toadstool or Mushroom? 
Be careful before you swallow it! 


First assure yourself of my capacity, then 
we will talk recompense. in the 
middle thirties. Have had ,varied busi- 


experience. Never worked in an 
. My critics tell me I can write 
good copy. You may find out at my ex- 
pense. Address ue, ” Box 274, I. 


ness 





A very 
DESIRABLE POSITION IS OPEN 


for an intelligent young man between the ages 
of 23 and 27 years, to sell Lithographic and 
Printed work. Previous experience in the 
publishing business preferred. 

Telephone or write Sales Manager, 
THE JERSEY CITY PRINTING COMPANY 

160 Maple Street, Jersey City, N. J. 

Tel. Montgomery 6900 


THE LIMIT 


of expansion in my present connection 
has been reached. Sixteen years in ad- 
vertising, sales, publicity and promotion. 
Now executive in charge of weekly mag- 
azine reaching 200,000 wd Age 38, 
Educated American. ween contract 
expires January Ist. Have a a real 
opportunity for a creative man? Address 


“G,” Box 276, Printers’ Ink 











Net Paid Circulation 
now 23,384 
hoy Heron & pokes: Paes, $135; 
ge, .50; quarter page, 
. B: one at minimum, 
10.50. Classified, 75 cents a 
minimum order, $3.75. 
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Made Sales Manager, 


Detroit Aircraft 

C. R. Norton, for ten years sales man. 
ager of the Packard Motor Car Com. 
pany, Detroit, has been appointed East. 
ern sales representative of the Detroit 
Aircraft Corporation. He will super. 
vise the entire sales of the Eastern 
States. His headquarters will be at New 
York. 

The Detroit Aircraft Export Corpora 
tion Division, a new division of the De. 
troit Aircraft Corporation, has been 
formed to handle export sales in South 
and Central America, China, Japan, 
Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa. I. J. Miranda has been appointed 
vice-president and general manager. 
Other officers of the new company will 
be the same as those of the Detroit Air 
craft Corporation. 


Appoint G. M., Basford 


Company 

The Taylor-Wharton Iron and Steel 
Company, High Bridge, N. J., producer 
of manganese sieel, and the illiam 
Wharton, Jr., Company, Easton, Pa., 
seamless gas cylinders, manganese track 
work, castings, etc., have ap — —- 
G. M. Bastord Company, New 
advertising agency, to direct their od 
vertising accounts. 


, 2 Seceuct,’j Jr., to Join 
Magazine Repeating Razor 
A. J. Jacquot, Jr., sales manager of 
Aatell & Jones, Inc., Philadelphia, p paper 
roducts, has resigned that position, ef- 
ective December 28, to become assistant 
to the president of The Magazine Re- 
peating Razor Company, New York. He 
was, at one time, assistant sales manager 
of The R. M. Hollingshead Company, 
Camden, N. J 


Silver King Account to 


Shuman-Haws 

The Waukesha Mineral Water Com- 
pany, manufacturer of Silver King Car- 
bonated Beverages, has appointed the 
Shuman-Haws Advertising Company, 
Chicago advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. This appointment is 
effective January 1, 1930. 


C. L. Frankel with Quaker 
Shirt Corporation 


Charles L. Frankel, formerly general 
manager of the Carleton Mills, New 
York, has been appointed general man- 
ager and sales manager of the Quaker 

irt Corporation, of that city. 


Ad-Staff Agency Incorporates 


The Ad-Staff Advertising Agency, 
Ltd., Los Angeles, recently established, 
is being incorpora’ Officers of the 
company are: Harry ‘Keeler, president: 
William B. Neeley, vice- -president, and 
Harry F. Kennedy, secretary-treasurer. 
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C. W. Graham Company 


Incorporates 
The C. W. Graham Company, Los P U B L | C IT Y 


geles, formerly operated as the Arts 
and Crafts Studio, has incorporated and INDIVIDUAL, BUSINESS 
s now known as the C. W. Cophem ORGANIZATIONS 
Company, Inc, The officers are: C. | Phone WISconsin 9144 


Graham, president; F. or —— ae 
president; O. F. Howland, second vice- 

president, and V. M, Graham, secretary- JOHN A. MORAN 
treasurer, and Associates 

140 WEST 42nd ST. NEW YORK 








“Sales Tales” Opens Chicago 
Office 

Sales Tales, Mt. Morris, Ill., has 

opened a Chicago office, with H. W. 


Jones as Western manager. Mr. Jones 
was, until recently, with the Harry 


as, R. 

Fisher gays oo mer sol > EXECUTIVE- 
tive, and, prior to that, ha en adver- 

tieing pn Bl of Salesology, also of ACCOUNTANT 


Chicago. 














a seeks connection as somgneatas 
7 . . or assistant, or assistant to usy 
W. B. Gellatly Joins Columbia executive. Young and aggressive, 


4 17 years’ diversified corporate 
Broadcasting experience, strong all phases of 
William B. Gellatly, formerly with the accounting, budgetary control, 
New York Herald Tribune and, for the management, finance and corpo- 
last two years, manager of the real es- rate procedure. 
tate and home building departments of “Dp” 
the Chicago Herald and Examiner, has a, pax 275 


joined the sales staff of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, Inc. He will be 
located at New York. 


California Paper to Burke, 
Kuipers, Mahoney & Payne TRADE PAPER 


The Alameda, Calif., Times-Star has EDITORIAL CONNECTIONS 


appointed Burke, Kuipers, Mahoney & 


Payne, Inc., publishers’ : ive, : 
Fayne ne publishers representative WANTED 


icago and New York, as its Eastern 


advertising representative. This ap- 
pointment is effective January 1. Nee oe pn Ag ~ ey . 
ae tions wishes connection, for feature, s 

















. . article or news editorial contribution, with 
Joins San Francisco three ‘other ‘non-competitive Journals “of equal 
“ . ” prestige. ‘or on 

Examiner those who give to ett exclusive ter- 


Earl McCallum, formerly engaged in ritorial representation and a definite status = 
newspaper work in the Pacific North- ey Oe oe = —— 
west, has joined the display advertising reference will be furnished to interested in- 
staff of the San Francisco Examiner. quirers, Address “‘B,”’ Box 271, Printers’ Ink. 








Multigraph Ribbons Re.inked inked 
QUE GREE Mret crder wil convince you tha 


Re-Inking you can buy 


W.Scott Ingram, Inc. 


Dept. B.67 West Broadway, New York City 





“GIBBONS knows CANADA’ 
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Classified Advertisements 








each insertion. 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 








Classified advertisements in ““Printers’ Inx” cost seventy-five cents a line for 
No order accepted for less than three dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





The Only Trade Publication in high- 
grade field. Requires an advertising 
manager with modest capital. Good poten- 
tial field. Interest given will depend on 
amount of investment. Box 308, P. I. 





Wish to Take Over Small Magazine 
having second-class privilege, now on un- 
profitable basis. Prefer one whose tenor 
can be ones conveniently to a general 
magazine. ox 316, Printers’ 





CLASS PUBLICATION IN ONE OF 
THE FINEST FIELDS IS FOR SALE, 
reasonably priced, because owner has 
other interests which demand all his 
time. Magazine (monthly), long _estab- 
lished, has been money maker. Excep- 
tional opportunity for one or two young 


men with moderate capital to build 
splendid property. mer requests that 
only those able to swing a $25,000 to 


$30,000 deal, over period of two to three 
years, reply to Box 311, Printers’ Ink. 





SALESMEN—DISTRIBUTOR TYPE 


Markwell Mfg. Co., a New York corpo- 
ration, wants reliable parties to take over 
distribution $10 patented automatic tacking 
machines which lead a highly competitive 
field. Every industrial plant, public insti- 
tution and wholesale shipper a prospect. 
Permanent repeat orders run $15 to $150. 
Nominal investment for stock of fast- 
moving merchandise, while essential, is 
secondary consideration. 

Qualidcations: willingness to work hard, 
sales ability, and ability to hire and in- 
spire sales force. Full time necessary. 

We are not looking for investors, nor 
salary or drawing account men. men 
we want will try our proposition short 
while on commission basis to prove to us 
they are qualified to-act as our exclusive 
distributor. 

In each territory we have many nice 
established accounts. The men we select 
will be carefully trained on the field 
and receive home office co-operation until 
they have developed as outstanding dis- 
tributors for one of America’s leading 
sales organizations. 

Our distributors net $4,000 to $8,000 
annually and this will be increased sub- 
tantially during 1930, when our line will 


“pene. 

rite fully, stating qualifications, ref- 
erences, territory desired and when you 
can start, also if you prefer application 
to be os confidential. Sales M. r, 
Markwe'! Mig. Co., Inc., 200 Hudeon 
St., New York. 





NATIONAL DIRECT MAIL PRINTERS 
GROUP—One progressive printing house 
in each principal city in the United 
States and Canada will be invited to join 
this profit-building chain of advertising 
printers. Over 25 printing plants have 
tested this tangible “ready-to-shoot” pro- 
tected selling plan offering exclusive print- 
ing rights. Your salesmen will want it. 
It is worth wiring for—but an air-mail 
or special delivery letter may be suff. 
cient. Applications for exclusive rights 
will be treated in the order received 
This patented plan is sent only to estab 
lished printers in cities not yet covered, 
on approval. Box 302, Printers’ Ink. 





HELP WANTED 


WOMEN wanted with newspa 
ence who can write and sel 
stories or shopping column. not an 
swer if not free to travel. $50 weekly 
to start. Box 994, Printers’ Ink. 


EDITOR—A live retailers’ trade paper 
wants a young man, alert and accus- 
tomed to field editing, to take full charge 
Hard work, but a good future for a man 
who has the stuff. Box 998, P. I. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN—Hizh. 
grade class weekly has excellent opening 
for experienced magazine salesman wh 
can furnish highest character and busi 
ness recommendations. Give , religion, 
and detailed experience. Drawing account 
against commission. Box 309, 1. 


PRODUCTION—Young man can create 
splendid future in small, fully recognized 
agency. Must have mcey experience. 
Capable of handling all newspaper and 
magazine schedules and forwarding, print- 
ing, typography and production details. 
State age, experience, salary. Box 315, P.1 


Sales Executive or Sales Manager by 
a large manufacturer of work clothing. 
with a national distribution and a nation 
ally advertised brand. Experience in this 
line preferred, but not absolutely neces- 





tr experi- 
biograph 














sary. This is an auton opportunity 
for the right party. ive full details in 
first letter. x 304, Printers’ Ink. 





ARTIST— 

Medium-sized Dayton agency can 
use layout and production artist of 
experience on industrial accounts 
and direct mail. State salary ex- 
pected, and’send details about your- 
self and samples to 144 Lexington 
Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 
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A. K. OSTRANDER 


(Agency) 


PLACEMENT SPECIALISTS 


505 Fifth Ave., New York City 
THE MODERN WAY TO 
ACQUAINT THE RIGHT MAN WITH 
THE RIGHT JOB 


ADVERTISING—An agency doing a vol- 
ume busi of classified and display 
advertising will consider applicants from 
advertising agency account executives 
and solicitors to help it branch out to a 
better type of clientele. To the right 
man a liberal profit-sharing arrangement 
will be made with a view toward taking 
him into the firm; strictly confidential. 
Box 993, Printers’ Ink. 











Printing Salesman Wanted—-Must con- 
trol upwards of $50,000.00 business an- 
nually. The man we want is a real 
honest-to-goodness salesman who can show 
results. To such a man we offer a per- 
manent and profitable connection with an 
assured future. Plant located in New 
Jersey, 40 minutes from New York. In 
replying, tell all about yourself. Your con- 
fidence will be respected. Box 995, P. I. 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 


's a chance for a young 
fellow that knows his type and 
knows his production to get a 
real start in a real agency. But 
he anewe ‘senasthing’ oboe, arts 
he ows t 
it will help him a lot. The ideal 
man would be one who has had 
s for production. Ad- 


dress, with samples, Box No. 
307, care Printers’ Ink. 








SALESMEN 
The Bull Market Is Over 


lf you realize easy money comes only with 
hard work, communicate with National 
Organization, headquarters in New York, 
who will arrange field interviews with 
clean-cut, topnotch applicants, who seek 
opportunity and can make bond at our 
expense. Our $10.00 patented automatic 
tacking machine leads a highly competi- 
tive field. This is a permanent repeat 
proposition. Ev industrial plant, public 
institution and wholesale shipper a pros- 
pect. Our proposition straight commission, 
liberal bonus, with substantial draw after 
first month. Write fully, stating refer- 
ences, qualifications and territory desired, 
also whether application is to be kept con- 
tidential. Field Manager, Markwell Mfg. 
Co., Inc., 200 Hudson St., New York. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


ARTIST 
with advertising ideas and knowledge of 
how to produce same is looking for 
small agency in or near Philadelphia. 
Box 999, Painters’ Ink. 
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ARTIST — EXPERIENCED LETTER- 
ING, LAYOUT, DESIGN, FIGURE— 
DESIRES PERMANENT POSITION. 
Familiar with reproduction and printing. 
Box 312, Printers’ Ink. 


EXPERIENCED AGENCY SOLICITOR 
Now placing - several accounts. Seeks 
connection with small, fully recognized 
agency that can service growing clientele. 
Box 313, Printers’ Ink. 


EXECUTIVE—25, twelve years’ experi- 
ence, evening college graduate, accoun- 
tant, secretary, advertising agent, sales 
manager, wishes new connection for 1930. 
$4,000. Box 301, Printers’ Ink. 


Direct-Mail Advertising Man—26, mar- 
ried, reputation for the unusual, thor- 
oughly experienced creating, production, 
selling, now holding responsible position, 
desires unusual opportunity. Box 305, P. I. 


SECRETARY to advertising executive. 
Familiar with newspaper advertising prac- 
tice and capable handling correspondence 
—initiative; neat appearance and A-1 
references. Box 303, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY AND LAYOUTS 
Part time. Experienced, handling many 
National accounts. No problem too small 
or large. Rates reasonable. Samples 
shown. Box 996, Printers’ Ink. 























MAN with 3 years’ radio experience de- 
sires a connection with an Advertising 
Agency. Fully experienced in continuity 
writing; excellent announcing voice and 
reputation; competent to direct and ar- 
range radio programs. Box 306, P. I. 


ADVERTISING, SALES PROMOTION 
MANAGER—Young woman, 12 years’ 
creative work, developing, securing new 
business; dealer co-operation; direct-mail, 
newspaper, magazine copy; ublicity ; 
wishes position, New York, anufac- 
turer;. Agency. Box 314, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 


Fifteen years’ experience. Expert lay- 
outs and modern lettering. Age 31. De- 
sires Fg as art director or assistant. 
Capable of assuming responsibilities. 
Box 310, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Representative—resident of 
Chicago, 37 years old, engineering educa- 
tion, seven years’ technical and trade 
paper’ experience, an outstanding record 
as a producer of business—desires posi- 
tion on sales staff of technical or trade 
publication of merit in Middle West ter- 
ritory. Commission basis preferred. No 
drawing account required if publication has 
sufficient standing to be readily salable. 
Box 300, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


* EXPORT MAN 
Experienced export man with years of 
successful sales experience in foreign 
markets, opening of new trade territories, 
active office wo-k and extensive travel- 
ing. Has initiative and is d 
Capable of taking charge of, or o:gamiz- 
ing, Spas department. 

as m connected with several of the 
largest United States corporations. Thor- 
oug ? ae of French and Spanish, 
age 30. 
Desires New York connection. 
Box 997, Printers’ Ink. 
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| The Bright Spot 


Center of the World’s 
Richest Agricultural Section 


ee 








Folks who own and operate farms 
in Illinois, Indiana and Southern 
Wisconsin live and prosper in the 
Bright Spot. This year their pay- 
rolls, to themselves, will total $672,- 
800,000. 


290,000 residents are readers of and 
believers in the country’s oldest 
weekly farm paper. Reach them— 
and sell them—thru Prairie Farmer 

and over WLS (Prairie 


Farmer’s own radio station). 
G 


WL Circulation 
oe 290,000 in 1930 
(95% Net Paid) 


»> PRAIRIE FARMER-Chicago 


BURRIDGE D. BUTLER, Publisher 
CHARLES P. DICKSON, Adv. Mgr. J. E. EDWARDS, Associate 











Member of: Standard Farm Paper Unit for Illinois and Indiana. See advertisement page 2. 
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HAS LOTS OF TIME TO READ 
ON SUNDAY—AND PROVES IT 
BY SPENDING HALF A MILLION | 
A MONTH FOR ITS FAVORITE © 

READING MATTER—THE : 
CHICAGO SUNDAY TRIBUNE! 


Ask a Chicago Tribune advertising 
man to tell you ALL about it! 


Chicago Uribure 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER ‘ 


Tetal Average Circulation, November, 19829 
855.350 Daily; 1.206.989 Sunday. 





